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20 heads proved better than one... 
$240,000 better 


heads are better than one. 


NE DAY, the officers and district 
managers of a grocery chain were 
looking at a report on accidents. 


An insurance broker who had seen it 
said it was too long; that the trucks had 
been in too many serious collisions, had 
struck too many pedestrians; that too 
many employees had been injured in 
handling goods; that too many custom- 
ers had tripped over boxes or slipped on 
lettuce leaves in the store. 


A yearly workmen’s compensation and 
liability insurance cost that had grown 
to $500,000 added weight to the broker’s 
contention. 


Yet during all this time the insurance 
company had provided the services of a 
safety engineer who concentrated on 
their problems. In fact he devoted his 
entire time to this one policyholder. 


“I’m sure,”’ said the broker, ‘‘that you 
would, however, find twenty safety 


“‘Here’s a map showing where The 
Travelers Insurance Companies have 
safety engineers and claim men. Instead 
of the 20 years’ experience and the single 
viewpoint of one man applied to your 
accident problem, you would have at 
least 200 years of experience and 20 
viewpoints applied. 


“The services of these Travelers men, 
I’m sure, would save you money. I be- 
lieve the cost of your casualty insurance 
would go down even though your busi- 
ness continued to grow. 


“T don’t believe there’s a safety organ- 
ization with such a wealth of experience 
as that of The Travelers. I’m convinced 
it could save you tens of thousands of 
dollars on your insurance bill.’’ 


There was more discussion. Many 
questions. An explanation of how The 
Travelers could give the same intelligent 


attention to claims which they could give 
to accident prevention. 


It was decided to try Travelers service 
for a year. 


The twenty safety heads did prove 
better than one—$240,000 better the 
first year. 

Thus, the result under The Travelers 
retrospective rating plan proved far bet- 
ter than the insurance broker promised. 

Travelers safety and claim service 
goes with Travelers insurance and can be 
secured, always with satisfactory and fre- 
quently with surprising results, through 
a Travelers agent or your own insurance 
broker. 


MORAL: Insure in The Travelers. All 
forms of insurance and surety bonds. 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The 
Travelers Indemnity Company, The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 




























































THE WORLD NEEDS 


By AtFrep C. FuLter, President 


HROUGHOUT the war most people were made 

more conscious than ever before of the essentiality 

of harmony among all groups, and particularly be- 
tween labor and management, to make victory possible 
through an overwhelming superiority of war production. 
Likewise, economists, editorial writers and postwar plan- 
ning groups, particularly the Committee for Economic 
Development, had been driving home the message that 
planning by management and harmony between labor and 
management were just as essential to win the peace. 

But now, only a few short weeks after V-J Day, we 
find the nation torn by strikes and one plant after another 
shut down for lack of essential parts, fuel or workmen 
while the nation hungers for the products and services 
which, under harmonious conditions, might be produced 
for the enrichment of all. Just when we thought warfare 
was to be replaced with prodigious effort to make a quick 
readjustment to a healthy expansion of our peacetime 
economy which would enable us to reach our highest 
potential in rebuilding a war-torn world, we now face 
economic warfare at home and diplomatic warfare abroad. 
In both cases the loss and the dangers are great and solu- 
tions are desperately needed. 

There is no mystery as to the reasons for strikes. While 
industry is losing its war-time customer, the United States 
Government, and is changing over to produce once more 
for civilian consumption, millions of workers, accustomed 
to the highest take-home pay in all history, are forced to 
work shorter hours without benefit of bonus-incentive. or 
overtime pay during this stage of reconversion. There- 
fore their incomes have been severely cut. They don’t like 
the cut in their take-home pay. So at the suggestion of 
their leaders they have demanded that the difference be- 
tween inflated war-time take-home pay, with its time and 
one-half for overtime, be paid to them for working 40 
hours, or they will perform no work. That difference 
amounts to about a 30% increase in labor cost to the 
manufacturer. 

The horn of the dilemma is that management cannot 
grant any such increase without increasing prices. By in- 
creasing prices sufficiently to make up the difference in cost, 
a runaway spiral of inflation might be generated which 
would more than wipe out any real gains made by the 
workers. 

Since the real income of the nation is in goods and 
services, rather than in dollars, any work stoppage means 
tremendous losses in wages to workers and in profits to 
employers. Millions of dollars are also lost by innocent by- 
standers who are prevented from working because of lack 
of necessary goods and services provided by those engag- 
ing in the controversy. It is the indirect losses that con- 
stitute rank injustice and are becoming intolerable. 

In our highly complex civilization some way must be 
found to prevent disagreements between a few thousand 
persons, employers and employees, to disrupt the function- 
ing of whole industries and communities and even the en- 
tire nation. The problem cannot be solved by government 
coercion. Employers should not be forced to operate their 
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V-HR DAY 


businesses at a loss, nor should employees be forced to 
work against their will. That is American style democracy 
in action. Coercion would be the remedy under the types 
of dictatorships we have just destroyed in Europe and 
Asia. If government ever resorts to coercion to settle strikes 
in peacetime, then we shall know that the seeds of democ- 
racy in this country will no longer flourish—that the war 
we have just won for freedom from the dictators abroad 
was only to give us a chance to lose that freedom to the 
dictates of our own blind self-interest at home. 

Unless we find a substitute for the economic warfare 
of strikes which causes great hardship to thousands of 
workers’ families, losses running into the millions for both 
employers and innocent members of our society who have 
nothing to do with the controversy, we are in danger of 
ticing up the whole country in economic warfare on such 
a vast scale that the public will demand government dic- 
tatorship or control, which they fought to avoid, as the 
lesser of the two evils. 

Widespread strikes mark a breakdown in human rela- 
tions. Similarly, the lack of results at the recent con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers is a part of the same 
phenomenon. Why cooperation should reach such a high 
state of perfection between management and labor and 
between allies during wartime, then turn into a free-for- 
all afterward, is something thoughtlessly answered by the 
trite saying, “That’s human nature.” It is readily apparent 
that peacetime patriotism does not subdue blind self-inter- 
est to the same extent that war-time conditions demand. 
Why that should be true is only because most men and 
nations take the short rather than the long view. Blindly 
they see only the advantages of immediate reward while 
overlooking the terrible retribution that will face them in 
loss of economic freedom. 

Some way must be found to develop in both adults 
and youth the art of human relations to the same high de- 
gree they have attained in physical science which discovered 
the atom bomb. The godlike possibilities of man appear 
to have no limit in the conquest of nature. But unless his 
godlike possibilities to master his own nature can be dis- 
covered in time to balance his destructive instincts, man 
will destroy himself. Yes, America and the world desper- 
ately need a victory on the human relations front. Not 
until V-HR Day can we truly enjoy peace at home or any- 
where in the world. 

















































































































































































































































































































years until early this year when he accepted his present assignment. 
While in Washington he prepared “A Handbook on Wage Incentive 
Plans” which received wide distribution and acceptance. Previously he 


SHOULD INDIRECT AND CLERICAL 
EMPLOYEES BE PAID AN INCENTIVE? 


BY J. W. NICKERSON, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company. 


THE AUTHOR of this article served as Director of the War Produc- 
tion Division of WPB’s Management Consultant Division for some two 


was Superintendent of Cheney Bros., Manchester, for many years. 


HE average increase in produc- 

tion per man hour which ac- 

companied wage incentive plans 
installed during the war years has been 
about 40%. The corresponding in- 
crease in wages has been 15-20%, and 
the decrease in cost 10-15%. 

In disclosing’ these facts, the Man- 
agement Consultant Division of the 
War Production Board showed that by 
far the greatest increases were brought 
about by well-engineered and time 
studied plans applied to individual 
jobs. 


Demands of Indirect Workers 


Wage incentives for either direct 
or indirect workers should provide in- 
creased wages to workers for effort in 
excess of the normal effort which cor- 
responds to pay by the hour. There 
has recently been an increasing de- 
mand on the part of labor for incen- 
tive payment for indirect workers. 
This has been so because often work- 
ers on direct production jobs for 
which little training is needed are, by 
the addition of substantial incentive 
earnings, receiving more total wages 
than skilled indirect workers. 

The direct workers are receiving 
the extra money only because of more 
than normal skill and effort, and care 
should be taken not to destroy the 
effect of the incentive plan by simply 
paying more money to non-incentive 
workers without regard to their in- 
creased skill and effort. 


Engineered Plans vs. Makeshifts 


The wisest course for the manufac- 
turer in meeting this demand is to 
determine the specific functions of in- 
direct workers and the time allow- 
ances necessary for their performance. 
This can sometimes be done as readily 
as in the case of direct workers and 





J. W. NICKERSON 


many times with more pronounced ef- 
fect. 

It is usually the case that the more 
complicated and difficult seems the 
task of standard setting, the greater 
the possible increases in productivity. 
For example, not many companies 
have applied the wage incentive prin- 
ciple to clerical operations yet most 
of those who have are discovering that 
it is not at all unusual to achieve twice 
the previous production per hour. 

However, in these days of pressing 
demands for higher earnings for in- 
direct employees the exigencies of the 
situation may preclude a properly sci- 
entific approach due to the inevitable 
length of time such a procedure re- 
quires. 

Prior to stabilization, manufactur- 
ers sometimes answered the demand 
by simply increasing the base wages 
of non-incentive workers or by add- 
ing a flat bonus. This acted as a kind 
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of penalty for having adopted a par- 
tial wage incentive plan, and discrim- 
inated against those incentive workers 
who were really earning the added 
wages by increased effort. 

Some companies have been tempted 
to pay the indirect workers a bonus 
depending only upon the production 
per man-hour, or efficiency of the 
direct workers. This involves fal- 
lacious reasoning. 

Merely to pay all or a portion of 
the indirect workers a bonus equiva- 
lent to that earned by a group of 
direct workers without any measure 
of the productivity of the former is 
not only an uncontrolled increase of 
pay but tends to destroy the value of 
the direct workers’ incentive. 

It is not necessarily true that the 
productivity or efficiency of the in- 
direct workers increases as that of the 
direct workers increases. 

High efficiency of the direct work- 
ers with fewer direct worker hours 
might mean less total work, and vice 
versa. Also, an increased number of 
indirect worker hours with the same 
total plant production would mean 
less indirect worker efficiency and 
vice versa. 


Intermediate Course. 


Let us say a company has decided 
to steer a course between the arduous 
and time-consuming, although more 
permanently correct procedure of 
thorough engineering study, and crude 
and disastrous makeshifts. In that case 
it becomes necessary to analyze the 
indirect operations on a group basis, 
using such methods, improvement and 
time study as time permits. 

The next step is to determine the 
predominating factors which best 
measure the efforts of each group. 
These factors should be reasonably 
measurable by units, and time allow- 
ances should be set up in terms of 
those units. 

The factor which most accurately 
measures the total productive effort 
of the direct workers of a plant is 
“total direct standard or time allowed 
hours.” Regardless of the comp'exity 
of the product, this is an over-all com- 
mon denominator. 




















It is also true that in many groups 
and departments the “total direct 
standard hours” are a reasonably good 
measure of the necessary hours of the 
indirect labor serving the group. 


Establishing a Ratio 


This means that it may be prac- 
ticable to establish by careful study 
and analysis a standard ratio between 
“direct standard hours” and “indirect 
standard hours.” 

Let us say that the normal ratio in 
a particular instance were based on 
10,000 direct hours and 5,000 in- 
direct hours, which gives a ratio of 
10,000 


This may be thought of as the pro- 
ductive units of effort per hour of in- 
direct labor. If the actual ratio in- 
creases above the standard by having 
the same indirect labor serve a larger 
direct effort or by having the same 
direct effort served by less indirect 
labor hours, then a bonus could be 
paid to the indirect labor as a per- 
centage increase in earnings over base 
rate equal to some portion of the per- 
centage increase above the standard 
ratio. 

Obviously, in considering the above 
method, if there are significant 
changes in types of products, opera- 
tions, methods, materials or equipment, 
the necessary studies and adjustments 
should be made for both direct and 
indirect jobs. It may also occur that 
entirely new indirect functions and 
even groups may be added. Old func- 
tions may be eliminated. In such cases 
great care must necessarily be used to 
add or subtract the proper number 
of “standard” indirect hours. 

Moreover, it should be understood 
that, in most instances, one standard 
ratio of direct hours to indirect hours 
does not literally apply to different 
rates of plant activity. A certain 
number of indirect workers, such as 
watchmen, janitors, storekeepers, etc., 
must be retained even as the plant ac- 
tivity approaches zero. 

Plant activity is measures in var- 
ious ways. Some of these are by: 1. 
Used Machine Hours. 2. Weighted 
Units of Production. 3. Sales Value 
of Production. 4. Direct Standard 
“Time-Allowed” Hours. 5. Direct 
Standard Labor Cost. 

The functional relationship between 
direct and indirect hours and plant 
activity will vary with different com- 
panies. Often there is considered to 
be a straight line relationship as in- 
dicated in Chart A. 





This chart shows a decreasing ratio 
of direct to indirect as the activity 
drops. For example, assume that at an 
activity of 75%, the standard ratio 
is 1.88 instead of 2.00. Now, if in a 
particular period with this activity the 
direct standard hours are 7,500 and 
the indirect “time-taken” hours are 
3,250 the actual ratio or productivity 
be 22 @2:31 
would be 35592: 
standard ratio of 1.88. The gain in 
productivity for the indirect workers 
2.31-1.88 _ 5 go, 
1.88 : 
A bonus payment to indirect work- 
ers for this increased productivity 
may, of course, be made in accord- 
ance with a wage incentive plan which 
is felt best suited to the conditions. 
Ordinarily, in such an approximate 
plan, where no studies have been made 
on an individual basis to determine 
the necessary work involved, it is gen- 
erally agreed to be advisable and ap- 
propriate to pay as bonus a percentage 
of hourly rate not greater than one- 





against the 


would figure 


Chart A 


half of the percentage increase in pro- 
ductivity. 


A Solution for Clerical 
Departments 


Another solution for this problem 
was successfully adopted by a Con- 
necticut company.* Its clerical force 
felt left behind in the race for earn- 
ings and good clerks were difficult to 
secure. There was no time to thor- 
oughly study each job. Instead of 
merely tying the clerical departments 
to direct standard hours by ratios, a 
budget which varied with activity was 
established for each clerical depart- 
ment. This budget was used as a con- 
trol over the actual expenses of the 
department but in order to afford elas- 
ticity of work transfer and to prevent 
interdepartment friction the separate 
budgets were integrated and compared 
with the total actual clerical labor 
payroll each month to determine the 
single bonus percentage to be added 


* The Allen Mfg Co., Hartford, Conn. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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ar’s end has proved that 
war time conditions neces- 
sitated a rapid realignment 


of industrial concerns, not only as to 
production, but also as to personnel. 
Sales and advertising departments 
found their functions substantially 
changed if not entirely eliminated; 
war products replaced quite unrelated 
civilian goods on the production line; 
a manpower problem changed to one 
of woman power; safety and health 
became major production factors as 
forty-eight hours was regarded as a 
normal work week; and so on down 
the line through the whole range of 
industrial production. 


At the Raybestos Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., in Stratford, 
manufacturers of brake lining, fric- 
tion materials, etc., Robert B. Davis, 
vice-president and general manager, 
has issued the statement that “Good 
Products Begin with Good Fellow- 
ship.” In a message written for the 
Executives’ Service Bulletin by Mr. 
Davis, he has stated, “Into all this is 
blended the element of industrial re- 
lations, a prime factor always im- 
portant, but more so under wartime 
conditions. Today your employees are 
your salesmen in many different ways. 
Although not the conventional type 
who offer you merchandise along the 
country’s highways and byways, they 
are constantly doing a selling job. They 
sell your name to the prospective 
workers whom you need so badly to 
meet a vital schedule; they sell the 
importance of your product to fellow 
workers, thus enabling you to main- 
tain maximum possible production; 
they sell this product importance to 
each other with results to be observed 
in quality workmanship, reduced 
scrap, and greater support of the war 
effort. All in all, they sell among 
themselves company policies, major 
and minor, and thus knit the working 
group together with advantages ob- 
vious to all concerned. Such a con- 
dition is possible when high morale 
permeates the atmosphere of the or- 
ganization.” 


War Production Committee 


Early in 1942 the Raybestos War 
Production Committee was organized. 
This was a labor-management com- 
selected from the men and 


mittee 





GOOD PRODUCTS BEGIN WITH GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


By EVALD MATSON, Tabulating Department Manager, Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


women in the shop. The committee 
had a twofold program: 

1. To make the maximum possible 
use of all facilities for the war pro- 
gram. 

2. To maintain a spirit of zeal 
among all employees, new and old. 

The enthusiasm of the War Produc- 
tion Committee and its nine subcom- 
mittees has kept the morale of all 
Raybestos’ employees at the highest 
possible peak despite the strain of day- 
in and day-out steady work. 

This group’s ideas were first used 
when faced with a drive being con- 
ducted throughout Bridgeport in 1942 
to “Buy a Fighter Plane.” The com- 
mittee made their plans and, without 
any leadership from busy executives, 
became the first plant in the Bridge- 
port area to support the drive 100%. 
Today from the flag pole with yard- 
arm (which stands so ship-like on the 
spacious green lawn in front of the 
colonial office building) flying along 
with “old glory” is the Treasury “T” 
flag with 4 stars, the Red Cross flag 
with 2 stars, the Army and Navy “E” 
flag with 3 stars, and the service flag 
with 312 blue stars and 9 gold stars. 
The flags, which are awarded for dif- 
ferent drives, are to the credit of the 
War Production Committees and the 
loyal support of all employees. 

One of the important phases of in- 
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dustry has been the problem of keep- 
ing people on the job. On the recom- 
mendation of this group, displays of 
war equipment using Raybestos parts 
were shown and service heroes have 
visited the plant. 

The renewing of all gasoline ration 
books was handled by one of the sub- 
committees of the War Production 
Committee. This was done right in 
the shop without loss of time by the 
worker or by management. The same 
is true of War and Victory Bonds. Al- 
though Raybestos, like many other 
concerns, has a special department to 
issue them, they are also distributed 
and sold right in the plant from ma- 
chine to machine. 

Another of the company’s unique 
features is the maintenance of a large 
world map with a pin bearing each 
name of the 312 men and women in 
service placed where he or she is sta- 
tioned. This map is located in the 
plant cafeteria where it can be seen 
by everyone. This encourages the em- 
ployees back home to send a word of 
good cheer to all Raybestos’ employees 
in service. Through frequent letters, 
a weekly paper, a Christmas present 
each winter, vacation pay, and checks 
from the receipts of the many dances 
held each year the employees at home 
and the management endeavor to keep 
in touch with everyone in the service. 





MEMORIAL PLAQUE attached to large rock overlooking Raybestos Memorial Field. 

















































































Jobs for Servicemen 


In a letter sent to the employees 
in service, Mr. Davis writes as fol- 
lows: 

“In the summer of 1943, I made 
the pledge that Raybestos’ em- 
ployees returning from _ service 
would receive their old jobs back 
when they rejoined us. This was 
not an idle remark, and in order to 
back it up, we have had a service 
re-employment committee working 
for several months drawing up com- 
plete plans to make your return to 
Raybestos as easy as possible. 

“During the past two years, we 
have expanded our organization 
tremendously to meet war’s de- 
mands. We are determined to main- 
tain a large working force after the 
war, and our postwar planning 
board is busily engaged in paving 
the way for an aggressive sales cam- 
paign based upon wartime technical 
developments that we have made. 

“Raybestos assures you of your 
job when you leave the service.” 


To date, twenty-four former Ray- 
bestos employees in the service have 
been reemployed. In cases where hid- 
den talent in employees was discovered 
and developed in the Army or Navy, 
the Raybestos management plans to 
give the returning veteran a type of 
work that will fit his new skill. 

On Sunday, July 29, 1945 a new 
Memorial Field, located a short dis- 
tance from the factory, was dedicated 
in honor of the nine Raybestos’ em- 
ployees who have given their lives in 


the service of their country in this 
war. Colonel Henry A. Mucci, Bridge- 
port’s war hero, and General De- 
Lacour, aide to Governor Baldwin, 
spoke during the ceremonies. Two 
softball games were played during the 
afternoon along with horseshoes, shuf- 
fleboard, archery, and bocci. Other 
recreation and picnic areas are planned 
for the fifteen acre field and wooded 
grove. 

Over 250 employees have donated 
to the Blood Banks which appeared 
regularly in Stratford; 45 of these 
employees are members of the Gallon 
Club and one is a member of the Two 
Gallon Club. All these donations are 
given freely in the spirit of the boys 
in service. 


A Safe Place to Work 


No effort is spared to make Ray- 
bestos a safe place in which to work. 
To assist in accomplishing this, a 
Plant Safety Committee with repre- 
sentatives from each department and 
a chairman from the plant has been 
in operation for many years. Cash 
awards amounting to several hundred 
dollars are made each quarter to the 
departments with the best safety 
record. This committee does not re- 
strict itself to the awarding of prizes, 
however; many of the safety advances 
made by the company emanate from 
constructive suggestions and criticism 
of this committee working with the 
Safety Director who is constantly on 
the alert for safety ideas. 


(Right, top) MEMBERS OF RAYBESTOS 
Speakers’ Club, who took part in the de- 
bate, and Evald Matson, Honorary Presi- 
dent and Speech Instructor (fourth from 
left), at the Annual Speakers’ Club 
Ladies’ Night held in the Hotel Barnum 
May 23, 1945. 


(Center) TREASURY “T” FLAG: Left 
to right, John Reagan, Chairman, War 
Production Committee, R. B. Davis, Vice 
President and General Manager, and Edith 
Leavenworth, in charge of War Bond 


sales. 


(Bottom) COMPANY EXECUTIVES and 
distinguished guests in front of the speak- 
ers’ platform at the dedication exercises 
of the Raybestos Memorial Field. Left to 
right, State Adjutant Brigadier General 
Rex B. DeLacour, Colonel Henry A. Mucci, 
Bridgeport’s war hero, Summer Simpson, 
President of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
and Robert B. Davis, Vice President and 
General Manager. 
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A complete Medical Department is 
maintained with a full-time nurse and 
a doctor in attendance, and over 100 
employees have been trained in first 
aid. Housekeeping is also watched 
closely, and departmental competition 
in both phases is fostered by War Pro- 
duction sub-committees. 

One Raybestos safety project has 
been taken up by the entire country— 
safety as promoted by “Stuporman,” 
the original cartoon character drawn 


(Continued cn page 23) 
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“OPEN HOUSE” AT WATERBURY COMPANIES 


ATERBURY Companies, Inc., 

was the scene on August 

29 of an event unique in 
the industrial history of Waterbury 
when this 133-year-old concern 
played host at an Open House 
Day gathering of its employees’ fami- 
lies. The event had been planned weeks 
ago by Warren F. Kaynor, president 
of the company, as an opportunity for 
workers’ home folks to see a war plant 
in full operation. And despite Jap sur- 
render, the company went through 
with the project in the midst of re- 
conversion. Visitors were shown a fac- 
tory already turning out peacetime 
goods in a steady and growing volume 
and via wall displays they were made 
familiar with the products recently 
turned out for war. 

The response to this Open House 
Day invitation and the enthusiasm 
shown by the parties of visitors, from 
grandmothers to small children, who 
trooped through the plant all after- 
noon and evening have convinced 
plant officials that the experiment was 


a worthwhile one. Mr. Kaynor’s basic 
idea was promotion of an event which 
would bring workers’ home folks into 
a closer sense of their identity with 
the company and its industrial for- 
tunes. And this was achieved not only 
by the tour but by the social gather- 
ing around refreshment and souvenir 
counters which terminated each sight- 
seeing party’s trip through the fac- 
tory. A special edition of the shop 
newspaper was issued in honor of the 
event and day-long music over the 
plant’s loudspeaker system added to 
the enjoyment of the occasion. 
Waterbury Companies, Inc., for- 
merly the Waterbury Button Co., un- 
til rapid growth of the concern’s Plas- 
tics Division made this a misnomer, 
was founded in 1812 by Aaron Bene- 
dict, who combined with a general 
store a small shop in which he at first 
turned out Army buttons. Buttons for 
peace and war have been part of the 
business ever since and plastics have 
been turned out since the first pioneer- 


ing in this substance just after the 
Civil War. 

The company’s contribution to the 
recent war was prodigious, ranging 
from such simple items as plastic fir- 
ing pins and frangible bullets to such 
intricate jobs as trench mortar fuses, 
optically correct gas mask lenses and 
a host of other military and naval 
items, to say nothing of buttons by 
the millions for the service arms of 
our own and Allied governments. 

“Open House” Day was designed 
to let the families of workers share 
in pride over this accomplishment. 
And emphasized along with the com- 
pany’s war work were the many evi- 
dences from its long history of the 
way in which its position as a con- 
tract firm, with a wide diversity of 
manufactures, has always stood it in 
good stead through fair economic 
weather and foul. The promise such a 
record carries for swift reconversion 
and reemployment had its obvious 
value for the particular time at which 
the “Open House” ceremony was held. 
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(Above) WORKMAN holding a M-52 trench mortar shell with 
plastic fuse. The plant produced 31 million of these during the 
war in addition to a wide variety of other plastic items and 
uniform buttons by the million for most of the service branches 
of most of the Allied nations. 


(Right, top) VISITORS AT WATERBURY COMPANIES’ “Open 
House” Day inspecting a display of articles in plastics turned 
out by the Moulding Department’s great hydraulic presses. 


(Right) A GROUP OF EMPLOYEES’ families watch bench 
work in the Button Division of Waterbury Companies, Inc. 
Almost 600 of them responded to the company’s invitation that 
the home folks visit the factory. 









WHAT THE FOREMAN WANTS TO KNOW 


By ARTHUR C. CROFT, President, The National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 





TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO, fresh from Chateau Thierry and 
Belleau Wood, Arthur C. Croft joined with a group of far-seeing as- 


sociates in founding the National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. Mr. Croft 
had been for many years an executive in the publishing house of the 
A. W. Shaw Co. and System Magazine. He participated in the founding 
and publishing of Business Week, when the Shaw McGraw-Hill merger 
came. Another series of war and post-war years finds Mr. Croft, presi- 
dent of the Institute since 1936, lending his energies to the cause of 
deepening and broadening the understanding between management and 
labor, via the foreman. Feeding through the home plant in Deep River, 
two bi-monthly letters dealing with the problems of supervision and 
management, The Foremen’s Letter and The Executive’s Letter, together 
with books, booklets, and special studies on labor problems, move out 


to an international clientele. 


1TH the thinking peoples of 

the world seriously engaged 

in considering the problem 
of how to get along with each other, 
it is not surprising that in industry 
we find this problem of human rela- 
tions reflected in the attitude of the 
man who stands as the keystone in 
the arch which bridges from manage- 
ment to labor. 

That man is the foreman. He asks: 

How can I learn to get along with 
my fellow workers? 

How can I improve relationships 
with management? 

How can I improve myself, to help 
make these problems solvable? 

In a word, the most important angle 
of my work today, is that of human 
relations. What can management do 
to help me? 

In a reader survey recently com- 
pleted by the Foremen’s Institute, 
through the medium of the Foremen’s 
Letter, a bi-monthly news letter, we 
discovered that almost one-half of all 
the foremen felt that human relations 
were their biggest hazard, and that 
they needed help along that line, and 
needed it quickly. 

Twenty years ago the answer would 
probably have been different and the 
poll might well have revealed that the 
emphasis of most foremen was directly 
upon production. 

Today we have a reply which is 
both pertinent and revealing. Fore- 
men still firmly believe that the stress 
of their effort should be placed on 
production, organization, and human 
relations. But having seen solution 
after solution of technical and me- 
chanical difficulties bearing upon their 
job, they find themselves still face to 





ARTHUR C. CROFT 


face with a production puzzle, evi- 
dently solvable only in terms of that 
eccentric variable, the human being. 

Forty-one per cent of our readers 
voted that the job of human rela- 
tions counselor was the most impor- 
tant of the trio of duties comprising 
production, organization, and human 
relations. Thirty-three per cent voted 
for organization, and twenty-two per 
cent for production. Two per cent did 
not answer. When we asked in what 
qualification lay the greatest need for 
improvement, forty-seven per cent 
voted for the skill to handle human 
relations, thirty-three per cent for the 
ability to organize, and seventeen per 
cent for the ability to produce. 

Testing for subject matter in the 
Foremen’s Letter, we asked, “In what 
subject are you most interested?” The 
results follow: 
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Leading and influencing people 20% 
Low cost work methods -..........17% 
Personnel relations -....................- 14% 
Relations with top management 13% 


Labor union policies ... 8% 
Business methods .....................-.- 5% 
Government rules and regula- 

ORNS acrataiias a aa driehastbe laiiementicesiel 4% 
Knowledge of economics ............ 3% 
UII. is cca stiilasneaicnslacaianien 16% 


In the same survey, eighty-four per 
cent voted that higher qualities of 
foremanship would be required in the 
reconversion and post-war period, 
than at the present time. 

Manifestly, the foreman is awake 
on his job. Does his preponderant in- 
terest in human relations have con- 
notations far beyond the face value 
of the data shown? I think that it 
does. I feel that in it we can see an 
indication of potential good-will 
stemming from labor which is both 
significant and important. 

The handling of labor grievances 
within the shop, with or without the 
aid of a steward, is manifestly a sav- 
ing of time and effort to both man- 
agement and the union. 

Such duties fall naturally and 
automatically within the field of the 
foreman’s responsibility, especially if 
there is a mechanism such as the con- 
ference method, by which problems 
can be aired and adjusted. 

But of what value is the opportuni- 
ty for settlement through the medium 
of the foreman-leader, if that man 
himself is not a controlled and in- 
tegrated individual? 

Through a decade, as his position 
has become more sharply etched, his 
duties clarified, and his authority 
more specifically indicated, the fore- 
man has grown as an individual unit. 
At the same time he has found him- 
self becoming more and more expert 
at group integration and interpreta- 
tion, representing now management, 
now labor. 

John A. Lapp in his new book 
“How to Handle Labor Grievances’”* 
speaks of his duties saying: 

“One of the most important rules 
for the foreman to follow is to 
keep the flow of grievances moving, 

(Continued on page 26) 
* “How to Handle Labor Grievances,” by John 


A. Lapp, copyright 1945, The National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Deep River, Conn. 















































































































































































































































































































































































AYLORD Farm Sanatorium, Wal- 

lingford, Connecticut’s oldest 

tuberculosis sanatorium and 
the only one in the state operated pri- 
vately on a non-profit basis, has made 
an unusual and valuable contribution 
to Connecticut business. The sanato- 
rium has long been recognized nation- 
ally for its extremely high record of 
successful treatment of tuberculosis 
patients, and has, from its beginning 
in 1904, proved especially noteworthy 
in returning patients to the same jobs 
they left to enter Gaylord. 

Over its forty-one years of opera- 
tion, records show, more than 53 per 
cent of Gaylord Farm’s patients have 
been Connecticut industrial employees 
or members of their immediate fami- 
lies. The number includes shop work- 
ers, office employees and those engaged 
in supervisory and executive work. 

Industrial management will find 
particular interest, therefore, in re- 
cent data compiled by Dr. David Rus- 
sell Lyman, Gaylord’s distinguished 
medical superintendent, which indi- 
cate strikingly the actual dollars and 
cents return to the economy of the 
state represented in the sanatorium’s 
healing work. Studies of the post-dis- 
charge earnings of former patients for 
the first twenty years showed a seven- 
fold return in comparison with the 
cost of care, and the ratio of earnings 
to cost has been steadily increasing, 
the surveys indicate. 

Gaylord Farm operates on a simple 
fixed charge to patients of $15 a 
week, an amount now only about half 


POST-DISCHARGE CHECK UP of former patients is part of 
the routine at Gaylord Farm. Upon this careful follow-up has 
been built much of Gaylord’s amazing record of sending Con- 
necticut citizens back to their jobs and keeping them there. 
One Bridgeport woman, originally admitted with the disease 
far advanced, was able to return to her old factory job and 
was recently retired on pension after 28 years of steady work 
with no time lost after her discharge from Gaylord. 


REHABILITATION AT GAYLORD FARMS 


the actual cost. Endowments, state 
aid, and contributions provide the re- 
mainder. A tabulation by Dr. Lyman 
covering the past ten years shows what 
the sanatorium has spent in that time 
in caring for patients from several 
Connecticut cities, both to cover the 
difference between the weekly charge 
of $15 and the weekly cost which 
now averages about $30, and also to 
provide free or part free care for those 
unable to meet even the $15 fee. The 
tabulation follows: 


Expenditure From Sanatorium 


Income 
Difference 
Between 
Payment Free Total 
City and Cost Bed Aid Spent 
New Haven $44,835 $22,202 $70,037 
Waterbury 29,710 16,228 45,938 
Bridgeport 27,500 14,888 42,388 
Hartford 16,742 5,564 22,306 
New Britain 12,977 4,144 17,121 
Stamford 12,753 4,094 16,847 
Norwalk 10,105 4,916 15,021 
Meriden 10,581 4,008 14,589 
Naugatuck 5,741 2,551 8,292 
Greenwich 2,741 1,959 4,700 
Torrington 1,560 1,606 3,166 


On the basis of the studies, earn- 
ings of discharged Gaylord patients 
in these eleven cities for the ten year 
period have been about $2,000,000. 
More than half this sum represents the 
earnings of industrial employees re- 
turned by Gaylord to their former 
jobs. This example indicates the eco- 
nomic value to Connecticut industry 
of this one sanatorium. 

But Gaylord Farm has other claims 








































to the interest of manufacturers. Its 
deliberately limited size, and the fact 
that those patients are admitted, usu- 
ally upon early diagnosis, who have a 
reasonable chance of benefiting from 
the type of care given, make possible 
individual, personal attention to each 
patient. 

In applying his cardinal principle 
of rest as the ideal treatment, Dr. Ly- 
man holds that freedom from worry, 
an understanding of the disease, and 
participation in his own cure by the 
patient himself are essential. For con- 
valescents, active interest in useful 
hobbies is encouraged, and it is charac- 
teristic that Gaylord should have 
turned to the industry for which its 
home town, Wallingford, is best 
known, to meet this need. 

The sanatorium has a well equipped 
silvercraft shop where interested pa- 
tients learn the delicate art of work- 
ing in sterling silver. Thus, at Gay- 
lord Farm, the old craft fostered a 
century and more ago by Robert Wal- 
lace, Samuel Simpson and other in- 
dustrial pioneers of Wallingford is 
carried on, in the town where modern 
factories are still engaged in silver- 
ware production. Products of the Gay- 
lord shop are sold to cover the cost 
of materials and operation. The pa- 
tients earn money for their work and, 
in 1944, for example, the shop showed 
a net income of $613 for the year. 
Much of the workmanship is of a high 
degree of excellence, well worthy of 
the best traditions of Connecticut 
craftsmanship. 


CONVALESCENT PATIENTS of Gaylord Farm Sanatorium 
learn one of Connecticut’s oldest trades from a skilled crafts- 
man instructor at the Silver shop. Fine sterling pieces are pro- 
duced here, in the best tradition of the pioneer silver workers 
of Wallingford. By coincidence, Samuel Simpson, the founder of 
one of Wallingford’s principal silver industries, earned his first 
money as a lad, in 1825, from the Doctor Gaylord whose farm 
home became the site of the present famous sanatorium. 











NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





BERNARD G. KRANOWITZ, 
executive vice-president of the New 
Britain Chamber of Commerce and 
New Britain correspondent for the 
Hartford Times, was recently honored 
with a testimonial dinner at the Red 
Quill Inn. Mr. Kranowitz recently 
married Florence Savitt Chernoff of 
Hartford. 

The presentation was made by Wil- 
liam H. Judd, president of the New 
Britain National Bank. Joseph W. 
Roche was toastmaster. Among those 
seated at the head table was N. W. 
Ford, executive vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut. Three hundred guests were 
present. 


xk 


C. L. CAMPBELL, president of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, has announced that the com- 
pany will spend 22 million dollars in 
the next five years for additional elec- 
tric generating units, generating unit 
replacements, additions to transmis- 
sion and distribution system facilities, 
and equipment rehabilitation. 

The proposed additions to the com- 
pany’s generating capacity include the 
installation at the Devon power plant 
of an additional 45,000 kw high pres- 
sure steam unit to be followed by the 
replacement at the Montville power 


Straight Ahead 





stimulating effect of 


plant of two 10,000 kw low pressure 
units with a new 31,250 kw high 
pressure steam unit. 

The Bristol load has heretofore been 
supplied by power purchased from the 
Connecticut Power Company. This 
contract will be terminated and a new 
69,000 volt transmission line will be 
built from the Southington substation 
to Bristol. Voltages are now being 
raised from 69,000 to 115,000 volts 
on the company’s Southington-Mont- 
ville line. 


x** 


PEERLESS WOODWORKING 
Corporation of East Hartford, which 
specializes in the manufacture of rock 
maple bedroom suites, recently leased 
a four story building in Putnam, and 
will continue operations in that town. 
A fire last January destroyed the com- 
pany’s East Hartford plant. 

David J. Jacobson is president and 
general manager and Eugene J. Bor- 
gida is treasurer. 


xk, 


MARY M. DEWEY, Waterbury 
Area Director of the War Manpower 
Commission, recently announced that 
thirty-three of the fifty-five rated 
firms in the Waterbury area do not 


- «+ into the future—a better future—go the ideas and the creative 
thoughts of industry, many of them refined and precisioned by the 
experiences of recent years. 
It will be pleasant again to manufacture Folding Paper Boxes ex- 
pressly for peace-time markets—serving those who value the 
“eye appeal” on sales. 

Year by year, “better packaging” is coming to have a larger 
meaning. Robertson is ever on the alert to keep its im- 
agination in tune with this progress. 


. 


expect to lay off any workers during 
the period of reconversion. 

Female unemployment may be 
“fairly sharp” but that condition will 
probably be tentative. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has an order for 3000 additional 
workers and anticipates no layoffs 
during the shift from wartime to 
peacetime activities. Many firms seem 
to have enough materials to carry on 
for six to eight weeks. 

Lack of sufficient help in the metal 
mills has been a chief problem in the 
Waterbury area. Many firms which 
would otherwise be ready to produce 
civilian goods cannot do so because 
the metal mills cannot supply the 
materials fast enough. 


x *k 
MERIDEN INDUSTRIES recently 


reported that no immediate serious 
layoffs were anticipated. The view was 
expressed by the smaller firms as well 
as Meriden’s two largest concerns, 
New Departure Division of General 
Motors and International Silver Com- 
pany. Cutbacks and cancellations have 
already started many of the smaller 
firms on the road to peacetime recon- 
version. 


x*we 


WILSON & HAIGHT, Inc., Hart- 
ford and New York advertising firm, 
has changed its name to Wilson, 
Haight & Welch, Inc., and Arvin J. 
Welch has been named vice-president. 

Jesse J. Haight has been elected 
executive vice-president and treasurer 
and Jarvis Woolverton Mason, re- 
search director and account executive 
since 1942, a vice-president. 

Mr. Haight, a Yale graduate, joined 
Howard C. Wilson Associates in 1928 
and became a partner in 1932. Mr. 
Mason, who had been connected with 
the advertising business since 1930, 
joined Wilson & Haight, Inc., in 1942. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES oF | ° 2ND- PRIZE . . . $250.00 


© $ t 
WirnewmorD |. 100.00 


INSTALLATIONS $25 PAID FOR ALL ENTRIES USED IN 
THAT COULD WIREMOLD PROMOTION 


e WIN FOR YOU « OPEN TO ALL 
CONTRACTORS AND ELECTRICAL 
MAINTENANCE MEN 






$500.00 




























Today ...and in the near future... you are 
planning many jobs using Wiremold Race- 
ways and Fittings in war plants, hospitals, 
schools, stores, offices and other types of 
buildings. All of these jobs are interesting 
to us and many of them will point the way 
to future Business-Building opportunities 
for you and your fellow electrical men. 
That is why we are announcing this Wire- 
mold “How to Use it” competition... to 
record the best of these Wiremold applica- 
tions for the benefit of all. Send now for 
folder giving full details of how to enter, 
and the few simple rules. 













































































Awards will be made for those installations 
judged as showing business-building pos- 
sibilities in a wide field, as well as good 
judgment in the selection and use of our 
products, bearing in mind the wide adapta- 
bility and interconnectability of Wiremold 
in completing the wiring system “FROM 
PANEL BOXES TO OUTLETS”. 
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The judges shall be chosen from the 
electrical industry, and their decisions 
shall be final COMPETITION OPENS 
OCT. 1, 1945... CLOSES APRIL 1, 1946. 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 
HARTFORD 10, CONN. 
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THE HILL WOOLEN MILLS, 
Inc., of Norwich, has filed papers of 
incorporation with the Secretary of 
State’s office and expects to be in 
operation within a month. The incor- 
porators are: W. H. Hill, Norwich; 
Benjamin Hochberg, Willimantic; 
Mack L. Kander, Norwich, and Rep. 
Alfio Urbinati of Norwich. 

The new concern has engaged space 
formerly occupied by the Ufford Tex- 
tile Company and plans to hire 30 per- 
sons for the manufacture of rugs. 









FRANK A. NUTTALL, left, appointed 
manager of general mail equipment sales 
of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., manufacturer of 
postage meters and mailing machines for 
business and government, and HARRY 
M. NORDBERG, newly named manager 
of postage meter sales. 


W. R. GREENWOOD, vice-presi- 
dent of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stam- 
ford, has announced a reorganization 
and expansion of its sales force. Harry 
M. Nordberg has been appointed 
manager of postal meter sales; Elwood 
M. Davis, manager of branch office 
operations; W. L. Frew, manager of 
tax machine sales, and Frank A. Nut- 
tal, manager of general mail equip- 
ment ales. 

The company has already launched 
the largest program of sales expansion 
in its history. Government postal 
revenue collected through business 
firms’ postage meters last year reached 
an all time high of $189,000,000. 


xk 


PRENTICE WHITE, administrator 
of the Connecticut State Housing 
Authority, was recently named Con- 
necticut vice-chairman in charge of 
construction of the Committee for 
Economic Development, according to 
an announcement made by T. H. 
Beard, state chairman and vice-presi- 
dent of the Dictaphone Company, 
Bridgeport. 
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J. A. KRUG, chairman of the War 
Production Board, has notified Attor- 
ney Tom C. Clark of Bridgeport of 
his approval of the recommendation 
of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion for organization of the Small 
Manufacturers Co-operative of 749 
Myrtle Avenue, Bridgeport. 

The petition was sent to Washing- 
ton at the request of a number of 
small Bridgeport war contractors 
headed by Anthony Gallagher of G. 
& S. Contracting Co. 

Small manufacturers may band 
themselves together and pool their in- 
terests without conflict with the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust laws when approved 
by WPB and Justice departments. 


x** 


EDWARD V. CAREY, president of 
the Greenwich Chapter of the Na- 
tional Cost Accountants, has an- 
nounced the formation of a ‘‘Termi- 
nation Clinic” to assist manufacturers 
in the Norwalk area in the solution 
of specific problems in connection 
with settlement of terminated war 


contracts. 





piece 


There's STRENGTH 
in H&S UNITY! 


Your steel-plate fabrica- 
tions need no longer consist of many 
heavy sections. The modern A&S oxy- 
acetylene flame-cutting and electric 
arc-welding technique produces a one- 


ultra-strong job—lighter in 


economical, stronger A&S way. 


The committee is headed by Frank 
A. Nemec, vice-president of the Per- 
kin-Elmer Corporation. 


xk kk 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Middletown recently 
closed an important contract with 
Safeway Heating Elements, Inc., of 
New York for the manufacture of 
electric heating pad units. Newest 
among the uses of heating pad units 
is in de-icing airplane propellers and 
wing surfaces for radio antennas. The 
pads are woven of material using spun 
glass. 


x & & 
WILLARD B. ROGERS, Chairman 


of the State Development Commission, 
recently announced the publication 
by the commission of a 28 page book- 
let, ““Connecticut—A State of Manu- 
facturing Skills,” setting forth the 
state’s numerous industrial advantages. 

The publication contains a wealth 
of industrial facts illustrated with pic- 
torial graphs to give manufacturers 
and potential manufacturers an over- 





weight than by any other method. 
Call SOUth Boston 1304 today — our 

force of experienced engineers is on 

call 24 hours a day, ready to help you 


solve your steel-plate problems the 


Large 


Homogenizer 


all picture of the reasons why it is 
advantageous for industry to locate 
in Connecticut. 

The Development Commission will 
stand ready to follow it up by fur- 
nishing potential newcomers to Con- 
necti¢ut will full local details and 
with assistance in the actual location 
of sites and buildings. The commis- 
sion was aided in the compilation of 
statistical material by the University 
of Connecticut’s School of Business 
Administration. 


x** 


SALES FORCE District Managers of 
Raybestos Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., recently held its semi- 
annual sales conference at the Long 
Shore Country Club, Westport. 

R. B. Davis, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, gave a glowing report 
on the production record at the Strat- 
ford plant and orders for the balance 
of the year. He stated that many fric- 
tion materials developed for war are 
now being released for civilian use. 

S. E. Shepard, director of replace- 
ment sales, conducted the conference. 
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a necessary business 
. if you can’t get accom- 


If you have 


SIMSBURY FLYING SERVICE, 


SIMSBURY AIRPORT, SIMSBURY CONN., TEL. 488 


>) | We 


DESIGNING: 
STEEL MARKING DIES OF ALL KINDS 


since 1871 


planes. . 


we can take you plete data. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR 


ENGINEERING’: 


STEEL TYPE AND TYPE HOLDERS 
INSERT MARKING ROLLER DIES 
MECHANICAL ENGRAVING 


The commercial airlines and limited there... 
trains are doing a heroic job, but they swiftly . . . safely . . 
can handle only just somany passengers. Small, powerful, 


DIES FOR MOLDING PLASTIC PARTS 


DIES FOR POWDER METALLURGY 
DIES FOR EMBOSSING METAL 


‘*Where Precision Rules’ 


650 FRANKLIN AVENUE, HARTFORD 


Send for Catalog 





THE PARKER STAMP WORKS, 


& 





and bring you back... . 
. economically. 
modern, personal 
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business 
flight department for rates and com- 


J. L. McGovern, Jr., supervisor of field 
sales, and Norman Leeds, Jr., general 
sales manager, addressed the group. 
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R. L. WHITE, president of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, has presented awards 
to four veteran inventors for outstand- 
ing inventions concerned with im- 
provements in Universal’s postwar 
electrical and household products. 

The recipients were: H. M. Badger 
for improvements on the Stanley 
vacuum jug, Paul Kircher for patents 
on food juicers, carpet sweepers and 
stainless steel pressure cookers, Oscar 
M. Anderson for patent disclosures on 
washing machine transmission, vac- 
uum cleaner and Stanley vacuum food 
container and H. E. Metz, chief en- 
gineer, for improvements on vacuum 
cleaner motors. 


er 


EDWARD C. SULLIVAN has been 
named president-treasurer and Wil- 
liam J. Garin as secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the newly formed cor- 
poration, Sullivan Tool and Supply 
Company, successor to Hunter and 
Havens, one of the oldest and largest 
mill spuply organizations in Connect- 


icut. 
xk kk 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
plans several additions which will cost 
approximately $225,000. 


x kk 


MAX ARMS MACHINE COM- 
PANY of Bridgeport was récently 
awarded a second star for its ‘“‘Minute- 


man Flag” for exceeding its quota in 
the 7th War Loan. 


xk *& 


A NUMBER of Connecticut com- 
panies, in recognition of their high 
achievement in the production of 
war materials, were awarded Army- 
Navy “E” symbols in recent weeks, 
according to notification received from 
Under Secretary of War Robert E. 
Patterson. Some of the companies were 
receiving the award for the first time, 
while others were receiving it for as 
often as the fifth time. 

Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corporation 
in East Hartford secured the “E” for 
the fifth time on July 13, with the 
Hartford and Buckland plants of the 
division also obtaining the honor for 
the fifth time. Four-star awards were 
given to the division’s East Long- 
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meadow and Willimantic plants. The 
presentations brought to 31 the num- 
ber of original and renewal “E” 
awards made to Pratt and Whitney 
plants, six of them being original and 
25 renewals. 

Dictaphone Company of Bridge- 
port and C. O. Jelliff Manufacturing 
Corporation of Southport also were 
among the five-time winners. Dicta- 
phone manufactures recording and re- 
producing machines used by the Army 
Signal Corps and until near the close 
of the war made computing sights for 
the 40mm Bofors weapons which were 
perfected for use against tanks and 
land defenses as well as aircraft. At 
the Jelliff Corporation the award 
went to 23 employees, with H. H. 
Rennell, general manager, commend- 
ing the workers for their fine perform- 
ance. 

The Raybestos plant in Bridgeport 
took a fourth “E” while a third “E” 
went to M. H. Rhodes, Inc., of Hart- 
ford, and Yale & Towne of Stamford. 
During the war years Rhodes was en- 
gaged 100 per cent in the production 
of materials for this nation’s Armed 
Forces and its Allies. One of its prin- 
cipal products during that time was 
the computer for the Norden bomb- 
sight, which required a high degree 
of precision workmanship. 

The Stamford Division of Yale and 
Towne manufactured not only its 
regular line of locks, hardware and 
tri-rotor pumps, but also produced 
great quantities of special war prod- 
ucts such as radar assemblies, hydraulic 
actuation devices, devices for planes, 





and lubricating oil pumps for the 
B-29 and similar bombing planes. 

Johnson Gage Company of Bloom- 
field was given the “E” pennant for 
the first time. Paul W. Johnson, part- 
ner of the company, which is com- 
posed of three brothers, accepted the 
honor. He paid tribute to his father, 
Charles G. Johnson, inventor of sev- 
eral precision gauges and measuring 
devices, which have been adopted for 
use on an international scale. 


xk 


THREE MEN well known in the 
industrial life of Connecticut have 
recently passed away. They are Philip 
B. Gale of Bloomfield, E. Morton In- 
graham of Bristol, and William F. 
Costello of New Britain. 

Mr. Gale, 71, had been a widely 
known figure in Hartford’s financial, 
philanthropic and cultural life since 
the turn of the century. He was chair- 
man of the board of the Standard 
Screw Company of New York and 
its subsidiaries, including Hartford 
Machine Screw Company, and a direc- 
tor of many other enterprises. 

Mr. Gale was a former president of 
Hartford Community Chest, for seven 
years was president of the Connecticut 
Children’s Aid Society, and since 1938 
had been vice-president of Connect- 
icut Humane Society. He was also a 
trustee of the YMCA, a member and 
director of the Hartford Hospital 
executive committee, and chairman of 
the Old People’s Home Committee. 
Five years ago Trinity College award- 


ry 
—“ 
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the Red Cross “E” flag. 
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R. B. DAVIS, General Manager of the Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Stratford, and John Reagan, Chairman of the War Production Committee, look 
on as the fourth Army-Navy “E” is raised above the Raybestos plant. Raybestos em- 
ployees have also earned four stars for their Treasury “‘T” flag and two stars for 
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HOW CAN YOU PROVIDE JOBS 


—if you don’t care a hoot about selling? 


Week of 7-16, came three items— 


7-28 Colliers’ with Gov. Arnall’s 
reference to the South’s “political 
and economic reverie.” 


July Conn. Industry with— 


Pres. Fuller’s “‘At the Crossroads,”’ 
urging each business to get busy 
if it wanted freedom. 


Paul G. Hoffman’s talk warning 
that if we wanted freedom we had 
to provide more jobs, also that 
“most of the expansion . . . must 
come in the field of distribution” — 
or else. 


Industrial Marketing’s new list of 
Nat. Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
members, count of which indicates 
that this section may be in an 
“economic reverie” when it comes 
to interest in selling. 


For if willingness to cooperate with 
other industrial marketers in or- 
ganized study of advertising and 
marketing problems be fairly in- 
dicated by NIAA membership— 


Youngstown seems to want free- 
dom as much as Bridgeport, New 
Haven and Hartford combined. 


Cincinnati alone, not counting 
members in suburbs and sur- 
rounding towns, is about as much 
interested as Western Conn. and 
W. Mass. put together. 
Cleveland proper is half again 
as anxious to provide more jobs 
as all New England. 


Like Master, like Man 


Don’t, however, blame your sales, 
sales promotion or advertising 
manager for that. For unless and 
until the boss sees distribution as 
Mr. Hoffman wants him to, your 
marketing men can’t do much but 
say, “Oh, what’s the use?” 

More of this line of thought in a 
challenging unit (X 440) which I 
shall be glad to send (free of 
course) to any business executive— 


or, for that matter, to any respon- 
sible labor leader. 


For it goes without saying that a 
plant that doesn’t get ready for 
aggressive selling is simply asking 
for grief on the labor front. 


LYNN W. ELLIS 
Wesport, Conn. 







































Reduced manufacturing costs are absolutely essential to 
profitable post-war operations. A cost reduction program 
involves a low initial cost and establishes a permanent 


element for profit. 
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ed him an honorary master of science 
degree. 

Mr. Gale was director of Collins 
Company, Smyth Manufacturing 
Company, Terry Steam Turbine Com- 
pany, Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company, Hartford National 
Bank and Trust Company, and a trus- 
tee of the Society for Savings. He was 
associated with the Standard Screw 
Company for 54 years and had been 
its head since 1917. He was a native 
of Peoria, IIl. 

Mr. Ingraham, 65, a great-grand- 
son of Elias Ingraham, who founded 
E. Ingraham Company in Bristol in 
1831, retired from active participa- 
tion in affairs of the company five 
years ago, although he continued to 
serve as the company’s second vice- 
president and a member of its board 
of directors until the time of his 
death. 

He entered the employ of the com- 
pany in 1911 and was connected with 
the service department for seven 
years. In 1917 he was elected secretary 
and in 1931 became vice-president and 
secretary. He was also a director of 
the Torrington Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Costello, who passed away at 
age 56, was vice-president and a direc- 
tor of New Britain Machine Company. 
For a time he was employed by New 
Departure Company, then Stanley 
Works and later Dura Company of 
Toledo. He joined New Britain Ma- 
chine Company as sales engineer in 
1927. 

During the First World War, Mr. 
Costello was attached to the Army 
Ordnance Department and in World 
War II was given leave of absence to 
join the same branch of the service, 
retiring about a year ago with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He was 
awarded a special citation by Spring- 
field Ordnance District in recognition 
of his devotion to duty. 








xk 


SOME 170 PRIME CONTRAC- 
TORS in this state were affected by 
recent cancellation of prime contracts 
under the administration of Spring- 
field Ordnance District. Throughout 
the Ordnance District 823 contracts, 
amounting to some $250,000,000, 
were cancelled with an_ estimated 
150,000 workers affected. Some con- 
tracts under the district’s administra- 
tion, however, were not affected, re- 
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lating to research and development 
work under way on new items like 
the machine gun basic M-3 caliber 
.§0, certain computing sights, .60 
caliber belt links and experimental 
devices. 

While the estimated total number 
of employees in the prime contractor 
plants affected was 150,000, this total 
was expected to be reduced by 50,000 
to a net of 100,000 as industry moves 
with ordnance to complete the termi- 
nations, which was expected to take 
considerable time. From previous ex- 
perience it was anticipated that in 
some factories it would take about 
four months to determine the various 
factors and effect complete settle- 
ment for contractors, while in many 
plants steps for reconversion were well 
under way at the time of cancellation 
notification. 

Of the prime contracts terminated, 
184 were for gauges, 104 for small 
arms and small arms ammunition, 99 
for fuses and heavy ammunition, and 
436 for artillery and tank automotive 
items. However, these figures do not 
explain innumerable subcontracts 
placed by prime contractors and for 
which no separate totals were avail- 


able. 


kk * 


W. RAYMOND CRUMB, director 
of the public relations department at 
New Departure, and assistant to the 
general manager, resigned his post as 
of August 1. He is expected to affiliate 
with a national public relations firm. 
Mr. Crumb was mayor of Bristol for 
two terms, until 1932, and shortly 
afterwards joined New Departure at 
Bristol. 


x* 


A NUMBER OF NEW OFFICERS 
and directors have been elected by Al- 
len Manufacturing Company of Hart- 
ford, including the advancement of 
Horace R. Grant, president for nearly 
a quarter of a century, to chairman 
of the board, and the elevation of 
Stanley K. Dimock, treasurer for 
many years, to president and general 
manager. 

Plant Manager James G. Osmond 
was made executive vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing and engineer- 
ing. He also heads the planning and 
Operating committee, consisting of 
seven administrative officers. 

Secretary Friend J. Whitney was 
elected treasurer; Assistant Treasurer 
Ellsworth S. Grant, vice-president in 
charge of industrial relations; Malvern 


J. Mather, secretary, and W. Ray- 
mond Bomba, assistant secretary. 

Added to the board of directors 
were Mr. Mather and Mr. Whitney, 
Willard C. Waldo, vice-president in 
charge of sales, and John F. Caskey 
of New York, a member of a law firm 
there. All elections took effect Sep- 
tember 1. 

x** 


PRESIDENT D. HAYES MUR- 
PHY of Elmwood has announced the 
Wiremold Company is receiving orders 
from automotive manufacturers for 
auto cable housings that are larger than 
any ever received before the war. He 
said the orders give the textile divi- 
sion a backlog of many millions of 
feet which will keep the division busy 
well into 1946. The metal division 
also has the largest backlog in its his- 
tory, he added. A bonus equal to 434 
per cent of all employee earnings for 
the first six months of this year has 
been paid to workers. 


x** 


AT THE TIME THIS ISSUE 
went to press, Hartford Rayon Cor- 
poration of Rocky Hill was in the pro- 
cess of returning to full civilian pro- 
duction and had openings for 300 
new employees. Eventually employ- 
ment is expected to advance to 700 
or more. The company was planning 
to start immediately the building of 
a new addition to its plant. For two 
years the company had been installing 
new machinery in preparation for the 
changeover to civilian production. 

Recently the corporation was 
awarded recognition by the U. S. 
Patent Office through the granting of 
a patent for a superior method of 
producing hollow filament types of 
yarn, in which field the company long 
has been a leader. The patent was 
granted to Boise and Taylor and as- 
signed to Hartford Rayon. The com- 
pany has won its position of outstand- 
ing importance in the production of 
these yarns through years of inten- 
sive research and development. These 
yarns are marketed under the trade 
names of “Belastraw” and “Hol-O- 
Fil.” 


xk 


THE MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION of Hartford County 
has taken steps to help find employ- 
ment for thousands of workers laid 
off in its district because of war con- 
tract cancellations. Manager Sidney E. 
Cornelius has asked the personnel de- 
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the opening of a 
modern commercial 


TESTING LABORATORY 


* 


for 


FATIGUE and VIBRATION 
RESEARCH 


Sonntag Scientific Corporation, an organization of 
well-known testing engineers, have for many years 
devoted themselves exclusively to fatigue and vibra- 
tion research and the development of new machinery 


for this purpose. 


Development of a number of new Universal Fatigue 
Testers has been successfully completed and the ma- 
chines are exclusively sold by the Baldwin Southwark 
Division of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The testing laboratory which has just been com- 
pleted in Greenwich, Conn., includes the most up-to- 
date dynamic testing equipment, such as large-size ro- 
tating beam fatigue testers, universal fatigue testers of 
the constant alternating load type for tests in tension, 
compression, bending and torsion of specimens or struc- 
tures. Supplementary equipment for static tests is also 


available. 


SONNTAG SCIENTIFIC CORP. 


15 Seneca Place 


Greenwich, Conn. 





partments of member companies to 
send lists of expected job openings to 
the association, along with a descrip- 
tion of general qualifications a pros- 
pective applicant must have to secure 
work offered. Such lists should be sent 
to 612 Capitol Ave., in New Britain 
to 300 Main St. and in Bristol to 2 
High St. 


x* * 


PRATT AND WHITNEY AIR- 
CRAFT Division of United Aircraft 
Corporation in East Hartford recent- 
ly celebrated the 20th anniversary of 
its founding with a four-day celebra- 
tion. The first day of the program 
was attended by over 100 commis- 
sioned officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 

President H. Mansfield Horner of 
United Aircraft Corporation, review- 
ing the effects of war contract can- 
cellations on his company, has an- 
nounced that layoffs may reach 20,000 
in the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
and Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Divisions and roughly 8,000 in Chance 
Vought and Sikorsky Aircraft Divi- 
sions. 

The company president said opera- 
tions are not being resumed in the 
satellite plants of Hamilton Standard 
Propellers in Westerly and Norwich, 
and that shadow plants of Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft in Hartford, Buck- 
land, Southington, East Longmeadow 
and Willimantic probably would be 
closed. 

Plans for resumption of manufac- 
turing operations on a peacetime scale 
comparable to the basis existing prior 
to the war were made known. Future 
employment of the corporation, said 
Mr. Horner, will depend heavily upon 
national air policy. In all divisions new 
designs are approaching the produc- 
tion stage and as soon as development 
of these new models is completed the 
scope of peacetime operations will be- 
come determinable. 

The government has announced its 
intention of continuing experimental 
and development contracts, Mr. Hor- 
ner pointed out. The corporation it- 
self, he explained, intends to maintain 
its research and developments staffs 
to the end “that we may assure Amer- 
ica’s supremacy in the air for the fu- 
ture and to keep United Aircraft in 
the forefront of aviation progress.” 


xe & 


DIRECTORS OF GREAT AMERI- 
CAN INDUSTRIES of Meriden 
have announced the election of Ralph 
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Horton of New York as president to 
succeed Harold W. Harwell, who re- 
signed July 13. Frank W. Watts has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Connecticut Telephone Electric Divi- 
sion in Meriden and the Rutland Elec- 
tric Products Division in Rutland, Vt. 
Mr. Horton will maintain headquar- 
ters in New York and Mr. Watts in 
Meriden. 
xk *& 


JOHN A. COE, Sr., one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding industrialists, has re- 
signed as chairman of the board of 
directors of the American Brass Com- 
pany. Clark S. Judd, president of the 
concern, succeeds him. Arthur H. 
Quigley, former executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president, while 
John A. Coe, Jr., has been chosen to 
serve as executive vice-president. The 
latter was previously vice-president in 
charge of sales. Frank O. Case has as- 
sumed the position of assistant to the 
president of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. 
xk 


WITH ITS GOAL industrial peace 
during reconversion, a labor-manage- 
ment advisory council was established 
at a recent conference in Hartford 
between Governor Baldwin and lead- 
ers of labor and industry. 


JOHN H. LANCASTER 


Consultant on 
Industrial Financing 


Confidential, practical advice 
and help if your company re- 
quires larger bank loans and 
credits, more working capital, to 
finance reconversion, increased 
factory space, new buildings, 
new equipment, a changed 
location. 
Is your plant for sale? Would 
you buy one? Am in touch with 
markets both in and outside of 
Connecticut. 
Office — 50 Lewis St., Hartford, Conn. 
Tel. 2-8171 
Home — Litchfield, Conn. 
Tel. 240 


Among those serving on the council 
are the following: 

Timothy J. Collins, of Fairfield, 
president of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor; Harold V. Feinmark, 
New Haven, CFL secretary; Edward 
J. Lavery, New Haven, president of 
the State CIO council; a representa- 
tive of the Railroad Brotherhood of 
America, who will be designated soon; 
Alfred C. Fuller, West Hartford, 
president of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut; Edward 
Ingraham, Bristol, association vice- 
president; and Herman Steinkraus, 
Bridgeport, president of the Bridge- 
port Brass Co. 

The new organization was expected 
to include a representative of the re- 
tail trades and one for general con- 
tracting groups. Serving as ex-officio 
council members are the state com- 
missioner and deputy commissioner of 
labor and a representative of the State 
Development Commission. 
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GERMAN TECHNOLOGICAL 
skill is going to work for the United 
States, according to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, which has 
made public the names of over 200 
Americans, many of them from Con- 
necticut, who have studied the latest 
German inventions. 


TRAFFIC TEST 


Wear is the most im- 
portant property to 
seek in a floor wax.The 
Dolge traffic test 
shows you how Dolco- 
wax and other brands 
compare. We have just 
prepared a new folder 
which furnishes the 
busy buyer with a 
handy guide—explains 
tersely how to judge a 
wax—also explains the 
significance of the 
many other factors that 
distinguish one wax 
from another. 

AVAILABLE! SPRAY 


_ CONTAINING OD. OD. T. 
_, WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
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The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Westport, Connecticut 


The technicians, many of whom 
swarmed into the Reich even before 
V-E Day, were under an urgent direc- 
tive to search out German industrial 
processes, inventions, engineering and 
“know-how” required to aid United 
States war production. As a result, 
many German developments have be- 
come known. 

Among the men from Connecticut 
taking part in the project include: 
Raymond E. Elliott, Lawrence M. 
Harris, Herman P. Meiners and Henry 
Steinmeier of Chance-Vought Air- 
craft; William L. White of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Robert B. Barnes of 
American Cynamid, Frederick Lux of 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company, 
and Richard H. Whitehead of New 
Haven Clock Company. 


xk 


PERCY E. ADAMS has been ap- 
pointed to the position of manager 
of the New Haven Railroad’s depart- 
ment of industrial development, ac- 
cording to announcement by Vice- 
president Frank J. Wall. 

He will make his headquarters in 
Boston and will be in charge of the 
recently organized department of in- 
dustrial research founded to carry on 
an intensive campaign for the purpose 
of attracting new industries to South- 
ern New England. 


Leo F. Caproni 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARCHITECT 
AND 
ENGINEER 


Specializing in additions, 
alterations, and improve- 
ments to industrial plants 
as well as the design of 


new buildings. 


P. O. BOX 1857 
NEW HAVEN 8, CONNECTICUT 
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N.... when you are utilizing every available 


facility for all out conversion to civilian 





production, it is not easy to find time to reestablish 








vital management controls necessary to maintain 











prewar profits. 








Yet, if you are to be ready when civilian com- 





petition really begins, you must prepare now. 











Many manufacturers are doing just that today 








by revitalizing their marketing program—develop- 








ing scientific sales expectancies and sound sales 
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men, analyzing and developing additional markets 








for new and old products. 
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JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 
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The department will also specialize 
in encouraging and assisting industries 
now located in Southern New England 
in any expansion programs which they 
may contemplate. 

The department will maintain a file 
of pertinent information and up-to- 
date data on vacant buildings and 
available sites in Southern New Eng- 
land suitable for industrial and ware- 
house development. 

The activities of the department 
will be carried on throughout the 
country, including Canada, by repre- 
sentatives of the New Haven’s traffic 
offices located in 29 principle cities. 

Forty-nine years of age, Mr. Ben- 
jamin, a native of Bridgeport, first 
started service with the New Haven 
in August, 1915, holding various 
clerical positions until his appoint- 
ment as express agent at New York 
City in April, 1921. Subsequently he 
was appointed Pacific Coast agent 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
returning to New England in Febru- 
ary, 1932, as industrial agent. In Oc- 
tober, 1941, he was appointed traffic 
development agent, the position he has 
held until his present appointment. 


x** 


THE NOMINATING COMMIT- 
TEE of the Association recently nom- 
inated the following directors to be 
acted upon at this year’s annual meet- 
ing of the Association. They are: for 
New Haven County, C. E. Hart, Jr., 
President, Chase Brass & Copper Com- 
pany, Waterbury, and A. F. Brooks, 
President, The Southern New England 
Telephone Company, New Haven; for 
Hartford County, C. R. Burt, Chair- 
man of the Board, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, West Hartford; for Wind- 
ham County, H. C. Haskell, President, 
Brunswick Worsted Mills, Inc., Moo- 
sup; and for director-at-large, A. V. 
Bodine, President, The Bodine Cor- 
poration, Bridgeport. 

Members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee included F. H. Griffiths, Presi- 
dent, Turner and Seymour Manufac- 
turing Company, Torrington, Chair- 
man; Elliott D. Dean, Vice President, 
Lowell Needle Company, Inc., Put- 
nam; D. Hayes Murphy, President, 
The Wiremold Company, Hartford; 
Floyd I. Newton, Secretary, G & O 
Manufacturing Company, New Ha- 
ven; and D. S. Sammins, Vice Presi- 
dent, Underwood Corp., Bridgeport. 


xk 


CARL G. KNABENSCHUH, Sec- 
retary of the John P. Smith Company, 
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of New Haven, manufacturers of wire 
goods, was recently honored by being 
elected District Governor of Rotary 
International in charge of District No. 
200 which includes some 33 Rotary 
clubs in Connecticut. His new ap- 
pointment as District Governor makes 
him an officer of Rotary International. 
A native of New Haven, Mr. Knaben- 
schuh was graduated from the New 
Haven High School and Mount Her- 
mon Preparatory School, after which 
he was employed by the John P. Smith 
Company in 1921, with which he has 
been associated ever since. His public 
service memberships include: Vice- 
Commander Flotilla No. 707 U. S. 
Coast Guard Artillery and member 
U.S. C. G. R. He is a member of Trin- 
ity Church-on-the-Green, New Ha- 
ven; director and treasurer of Yale 
Hope Mission, Olive Branch Lodge No. 
84; President, New Haven A. F. and 
A. M., Franklin Chapter, R. A. M. 
No. 4; Past President New Haven 
Hardware Club; Past President Inter- 
Service Clubs Committee of New 
Haven; and Past President of the Em- 
ployment Managers Association of 
New Haven. He is also a member of 
the U. S. Power Squadron and Bran- 
ford Yacht Club. 
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NORWICH INDUSTRY, which 
had practically no strictly “war 
plants,” anticipates a small reconver- 
sion problem according to an opinion 
recently expressed by Rex Brown, 
executive vice-president of the Nor- 
wich Chamber of Commerce. Recon- 
version of tools and equipment will 
not offer major problems. 

A lack of housing has been an irrita- 
tion to many workers, particularly 
newcomers, but construction of new 
homes when materials are available 
will add to the sources of employment 
for war veterans and displaced war 
workers. 


GOOD PRODUCTS BEGIN 
WITH GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


(Continued from page 9) 


by Robert Giblin, a Raybestos factory 
worker. It now appears regularly in 
the official publication of the War 
Production Drive and is being used 
by many other factories in their safety 
promotion. 


Health Program 


One of the basic principles of the 
Raybestos human relations program is 
that the employee is an individual, a 
personality. His affairs at home and 
his personal health are prime considera- 
tions of Raybestos management. In 
line with this policy, workers who are 
kept from their jobs because of illness 
are remembered. Mr. Davis sends a 
personal card, as does the War Pro- 
duction Committee acting on behalf 
of the individual’s fellow employees. 
The person’s direct supervisor keeps 
in touch with him, and if he needs 
assistance that anyone in the plant 
might be able to give, it is readily 
available. An Emergency Blood Donor 
Club composed of 85 members who 
are willing to assist their fellow em- 
ployees or their families when trans- 
fusions are necessary has been formed 
voluntarily following the prompt re- 
sponse of many workers to several ap- 
peals for aid of this type. 


A “Group .Insurance Plan” which 
provides death benefits to be paid to 
the person designated as beneficiary by 
the employee was started over 20 years 
ago. After the employee has worked 
for the company three months, he is 
automatically covered for $1,000 
worth of life insurance at no cost to 


himself. 


Two years ago, a personal health, 
hospitalization, and surgical operation 
insurance was offered to the employees 
which was immediately adopted and 
since has been expanded at their re- 
quest. 


Savings Club 


The Raybestos Savings Club was 
started over 20 years ago by Mr. Sum- 
mer Simpson, president of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. He has always been 
interested in having the employee 
“adopt a new standard of living—by 
saving part of his income.” 

At the employee’s request, the pay- 
roll department makes a weekly deduc- 
tion ranging from 50 cents to $10.00 
and deposits it to the employee’s ac- 
count in the savings bank. If no with- 
drawal has been made by the employee 
on his savings account for the entire 
year, the Raybestos Company man- 
agement deposits 10% of his total 
yearly savings to his account. The em- 
ployee also receives the regular bank 
interest based on their current interest 
rate. In 1944, 80% of the employees 
had deductions for savings amounting 
to more than $275,000.00. 
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Look into the 


PRESSUR - FORMD 


SOCKET HEAD 
CAP SCREWS 


Note the true, sharp outlines of socket 
walls,—so accurately shaped that the b>xagon key 
bears evenly and equally on all surfaces. So the key 
snugly “‘bottoms” in the hole; no rocking, no 


wrench - play. 


Could you see through into the metal structure 
you would find that the steel-fibres conform to the 
shape of the head. Formerly and by other processes, 
the steel-fibres were cut under the head, weakening 
the socket- head at the very focus of torsional and 


right -angle strain. 


Could you see microscopically, you would also 
perceive that the ends of the steel-fibres turn in 
toward the socket. These butt-ends impose still 


more resistance to key pressure. 


Add to these features for powerful set-ups the 
HOLDING-POWER of precision pressur-formd 
threads, accurate to a high Class 3 fit... Then call 
your local Allen Distributor who has the on/y line 
of socket screws that incorporates all these strong- 


points. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, US A 





We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


VERY contractor who has ever called upon the 
fe Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 


KEEP IT UP!— BUY WAR BONDS 
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TRANSFER —- Lt 
469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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Sports and Educational Program 


More than 500 employees are tak- 
ing part in the many outside activi- 
ties, 350 of these being interested in 
one or more of the many sports activi- 
ties such as bowling, softball, tennis, 
archery, lawn bowling, pistol club, 
golf, chess, horseshoes, and basketball. 
Many championship teams in the in- 
dustrial leagues of Bridgeport have 
been produced at Raybestos. Any sport 
which gains employee’s acceptance is 
readily sponsored by the company. 


Raybestos is constantly striving to 
keep its employees informed on sub- 
jects of interest to them and has often 
secured prominent outside speakers for 
many sports banquets and employee 
outings. 

Raybestos sponsors two Sea Scout 
Ships, both of which have received 
outstanding honors with one now be- 
ing classed in the National Flotilla. 
Leaders of these boys are chosen from 
volunteers throughout the office and 
factory and sons of employees are 
among the scout members. 


Twice a year effective speech train- 
ing classes are held with Evald Mat- 
son, tabulating department manager, 
as instructor. These classes are open 
to any employee at no expense to him- 
self. One of the most interesting gath- 
erings held last year was the inaugura- 
tion of the Raybestos Speakers’ Club, 
made up of the members who have 
graduated from at least one of the 
classes. At this meeting, John F. D. 
Rohrbach, executive vice-president of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, gave a talk on 
the elements of “Effective Speech in 
Industry” which has received nation- 
wide distribution. 


The Firing Line 


The “Firing Line,” a weekly plant 
newspaper, is written by the employees 
for their benefit. While a part of it is 
devoted to news of general employee 
interest—feature articles, sports ac- 
tivities, and the like—the greater por- 
tion of it is taken up with columns 
written by members selected from each 
department and with letters from 
those in service. They come “close to 
home” as evidenced by the employee 
response and the comments of Ray- 
bestos servicemen who read of the ac- 
tivities of their co-workers. The “Fir- 
ing Line” is sent to all Raybestos em- 
ployees in service and to their families. 

Many of the special features have 
received commendation from outside 
agencies, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment and American Red Cross have 








THERE’S A World 
OF DIFFERENCE! 


Compare specifications of this 
FLINT PATENT Positive Motion 
extension ladder with those of or- 
dinary ladders: 


@ Rails of finest grained selected 
Aircraft Stock . . . blind-bored 
for extra strength. 


@ Hand split and hand shaved 
Oak Rungs, 100% straight 
grained. 


®@ Reinforced with diagonal braces 
at top and bottom of each sec- 
tion. 


@ Equipped with famous FLINT 
PATENT Positive Motion Locks. 


@ Wheel type safety feet attached 
at small additional cost. 


The choice of Connecticut indus- 
try for over 65 years. 


The many exclusive features in 
FLINT LADDERS insure added 
safety, ease of handling and longer 
life. 


Write for complete catalog of 
FLINT LADDERS and STAGING 
For All Purposes 












A. W. FLINT C 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















































































































INDUSTRIAL 
ASAE 


is the tough, coldly analytical sci- 
ence of creating and selling to in- 
dustrial markets. There’s no place 
for frills and pretty headlines; 
engineers want facts not floss. It's 
the business of making every word 
and dollar bring concrete results 
—by knowledge, not by guess- 
work or luck, 


Pate Gea 


is absolutely essential. You 
wouldn’t keep a salesman who 
didn’t understand your products; 
your advertisement is just as much 
a salesman, and the men who 
prepare it must be engineering- 
trained with broad technical 
knowledge to state facts accurately 
and clearly, the way the reader 
wants them. 


Gare Nya 


Whether an advertisement, cata- 
log, or mailing piece, you’re talk- 
ing to technical men who demand 
that you “get to the point.” It’s 
the technical facts that sell indus- 
trial products — sledge-hammer, 
not featherduster, copy written in 
a clear, concise and logical man- 
ner is the scientific approach to 
industrial sales. 


BROAD FACILITIES 


With every facility to handle every 
phase of your work, the recognized 
industrial advertising agency in 
Southern Connecticut, with engi- 
neering-trained men specializing 
on industrial accounts, is 
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cited the paper for its assistance in 
their drives. The Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Campaign has selected the “Fir- 
ing Line” as one of the 50 Direct Mail 
Leaders for 1944 because of its general 
excellence and results achieved. It also 
placed second in Servicemen’s Publi- 
cations. 

This is the story of Raybestos. It is 
the story of the men and women be- 
hind Raybestos products. Without the 
cooperation and assistance of these in- 
dividuals at all times, Raybestos would 
have been unable to meet the demands 
of the armed forces, as well as the 
vital needs of all essential transporta- 
tion systems. With the long hours 
worked each week, these men and 
women have given and sacrificed much 
of their free time and pleasures that 
these products might be delivered on 
schedule to meet their country’s needs. 
In the words of the Raybestos Man- 
agement, “This is not a tribute to 
Raybestos, it is a tribute to each man 
and woman who helped compose it. 
That we have been able to make their 
tasks easier and more pleasant through 
many of these programs gives us a 
great deal of pleasure and satisfaction; 
we know that they have given unself- 
ishly of their time and efforts to help 
us.” 

If their is truth in the statement 
“Good Products Begin With Good 
Fellowship,” surely the men and wom- 
en of Raybestos epitomize it because 
the products that they deliver today 
are the best that can be made under 
the most intensive production program 
Raybestos ever had to meet. 





WHAT THE FOREMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW 


(Continued from page 11) 


and that means the origination of 
grievances as well. When the flow 
of grievances is dammed up there 
is likely to be an eventual explo- 
sion. Wise foremen will not delay 
action on complaints, whether they 
are real or imaginary. If they are 
not taken care of they grow in 
seriousness, from the worker's 
viewpoint. 

“It is a difficult and delicate 
position in which the foreman is 
placed. He cannot be hard and 
arouse the antagonism of his men. 
He cannot be soft and grant away 
essential rights of his employer. He 
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must hold an even balance, and try 
to see that justice is done.” 

In the accenting of his interest in 
self development and human relations 
we see the foreman has sensed the per- 
sonal development required of him to 
attain that even balance Mr. Lapp 
mentions. The foreman recognizes the 
issuance of the problem of right hu- 
man relations, when he tries to see 
that justice is done. 

So the foreman is a unique and 
extremely valuable potential in the 
field of labor today. He has learned 
that the neglect of the consideration 
of both labor and management, in 
their human aspect, and their relation 
to each other as thinking human be- 
ings, is a monkey-wrench of no mean 
proportions left to gum up the high- 
geared wheels of modern industry. 

We cannot afford to ignore his de- 
mand for training in self betterment 
and right human relations. He has 
signified his desire to escape from the 
world of emotional befuddlement, 
minor grievances and irritations, and 
transitory reactions. He wishes to 
think and to act, with clarity and pre- 
cision and to teach others to do the 
same. 

We must provide him with the 
machinery for this growth, whether 
his shop be small, or gigantic; whether 
he be one of two foremen, or one 
among a hundred. His participation 
as an integrated individual in the 
coming world picture is too valuable 
a contribution to be slighted. Fortu- 
nately there are means by which his 
requests can be granted. 

The conference method of settling 
grievances, and adjusting minor dif- 
ficulties within the shop, provides a 
natural laboratory for the elaboration 
of a human relations program. 

The decentralization and imperson- 
ality required of the foreman when 
he becomes a conference leader, are 
qualities developed in the course of 
the administration of a conference. 
In the past, before such types of group 
activity had crystallized to the point 
of being methods, the foreman’s 
training was, and sometimes still is, 
a homespun, haphazard affair. Through 
the conference method, the foreman 
is given the opportunity, by means of 
well advised literature, to develop 
while leading the group. 

Situations recurring in the daily 
unfolding of his work provide him 
with material, which, through con- 
ference method training can be inter- 
preted from a vastly differing view- 
point than before. He knows what to 
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look for in others, and in himself. He 
has an objective view of events, cir- 
cumstances and reactions, and can 
classify and analyze them. His deeply 
personal approach to life is disappear- 
ing, and instead he is oriented more 
and more to the group and the group 
needs. 

According to his own admission, he 
has great thirst for training in the 
field of human relations. Having 
awakened to the scope of the field, 
and with an acute sense of his own 
needs, he is demanding the machinery 
with which to implement his progress. 

The foreman but yesterday was a 
worker. What the foreman needs, the 
worker will want. There is certainly 
every evidence of a desire for co-opera- 
tion and good will in this gesture. 

We can but hope that, if properly 
and adequately met, it may be a step- 
ping stone on the way to industrial 
understanding and peace. 





INCENTIVES FOR 
INDIRECT EMPLOYEES 





(Continued from page 7) 


to the base rates of each clerical 
worker. 

The activity which determined the 
variable budget was based upon two 
factors in each department, each 
weighted 50%. Since the Company 
has accurately determined production 
standards for all of its direct opera- 
tions in the factory, it was felt that 
as a measure of over-all activity, the 
total of Standard Hours produced by 
the factory could be applied as a gen- 
eral measure of the activity of all of- 
fice departments. In addition, one 
other factor of activity was selected 
for each department as measuring best 


the amount of work being handled by 


that department. Among these addi- 
tional factors were: 


Order Department—Sales Orders 
Received. 

Billing | Department — Shipping 
Memos Issued. 

Payroll Department—Total Em- 
ployees. 


Planning Department—Production 
Orders Issued. 

Immediately following the effective 
date of the plan, July 1, 1945, there 
was an increase of 14% in produc- 
tivity, accompanied by an increase in 
wages and a decrease in clerical cost. 


Summary 


Wage incentives as a whole have 
demonstrated that their use is accom- 
panied by large increases in produc- 
tivity, substantial increases in wages 
and significant decreases in labor cost. 

Where there has been a partial in- 
stallation only, there has been an in- 
creasing pressure to compensate in 
some way the non-incentive workers. 

The ideal solution where time per- 
mits is to complete the entire program 
on a scientific engineering basis, opera- 
tion by operation. Unfortunately, with 
much pressure and little time, incen- 
tives have been paid to indirect work- 
ers with no relation to their effort. 

If the exigencies of the situation 
demand that some form of incentive 
payment be applied to indirect or to 
clerical workers as a whole or in 
groups, then the best possible measure 
of their efforts should be sought. One 
of the factors most likely to be a prac- 
tical measure is the productive effort 
of the direct workers served—direct 
standard hours. Other factors which 
predominate in a particular group may 
be added to complete the picture. 

Whatever the form of incentive to 
be used, it is axiomatic that the prob- 
lem should be worked out with the 
use of the maximum available en- 
gineering facilities. 


ALFRED B. KING & CO. 


BLATCHLEY AVE. & RIVER ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL - CRANES 
ELECTRIC AND CHAIN HOISTS 





STEEL 
Shop Stools 
IN STOCK 


Immediate Delivery 


© Wood Furniture 
* Storage Cabinets 
* Transfer Cases 


® Chairs & Desks 


Complete 
Executive Furniture 
by 
Doten —Dunton 


BARNEY’S 
450 FRONT STREET 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
7-8129 





LIGHTNING 
Loves 
TALL STACKS 


Like it loves tall steeples 
and tall buildings. The 
higher they tower above 
surrounding _ buildings, 
the greater the attrac- 


tion they have for 
lightning. 
And stacks that are 


improperly protected 
against lightning are 
even more attractive. 

Remove this stack-haz- 
zard with a fully-guar- 
anteed, underwriter-ap- 
proved lightning pro- 
tection system. One 
manufactured and in- 
stalled by BROWN. 

Call Hartford or New 
Haven for a free estimate 
of cost and a list of indus- 


trial stacks protected by 
BROWN. No obligation. 


EDWARD H. BROWN 
Hartford 
Vea A 


New Haven 


6-8576 

























































INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 


Editor and Director of Development 





Despite the sudden shock of the 
unexpected war ending on August 
14th, optimism based on sound reason- 
ing is everywhere apparent among in- 
dustrial and business leaders through- 
out the nation. We are gratified to 
note that Connecticut industrialists 
and business men, as we hear them 
talk and read what they say to the 
press, are also optimistic about the 
ability of private business of all types 
to produce and sell enough products 
to keep the nation on high levels of 
peace time consumption and employ- 
ment surpassing by 25 to 40 per cent 
the highest previous peaks reached in 
this country. The fact that they are 
not “sounding off” to quell the fears 
of the public and particularly dis- 
placed war workers and returning 
G. I.’s, is borne out by the fact that 
many companies in the state who ex- 
pected to take several months to re- 
convert, have already completed their 
conversion to peace-time manufacture 
and have either reached employment 
equal to pre-war employment in 1940 
or exceeded it by substantial percent- 


References on request 


ages. A vastly greater number, if they 
continue their progress on reconver- 
sion as expected, will be back in full 
swing between now and January 1, 
and reaching their peace-time employ- 
ment peak somewhere around mid- 
1946. Many of these companies, such 
as a carpet and rug company, type- 
writer companies, other manufactur- 
ers of office machines, air condition- 
ing equipment, household appliances, 
hardware, etc., will far surpass their 
previous peace-time peaks and thus ab- 
sorb together with war starved mer- 
cantile, banking and service industries, 
the thousands of displaced war work- 
ers and returning veterans. 

From one war center after another 
comes the story at this early date after 
V-J Day that there are anywhere from 
hundreds to thousands of peace time 
jobs available at rates of pay far in 
excess of pre-war rates, and in many 
instances near the peak of war time 
rates—all going begging for lack of 
applicants despite thousands of claims 
for unemployment compensation. In 
one sense these thousands of job open- 


Nothing Cakes the Place of 
EXPERIENCE 


Over One Hundred Satisfied Clients In New England Since 1931 


Th. W/oRDEN ComPANy 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


STATLER BUILDING 


ings are a healthy sign, showing the 
ability of business to make a quick 
transfer from war to peace. On the 
other hand continued refusal of work- 
ers to accept slightly lower than peak 
war time pay at the beginning of 
peace time activity may set back, by 
months, the realization of maximum 
peace time production, especially in 
our large mass production industries, 
such as the automobile, radio, refriger- 
ator, and household stove industries 
and certain others connected with 
production necessary to railroad re- 
habilitation, on account of the fact 
that mass producers are dependent 
upon large numbers of small indus- 
tries located in Connecticut for cer- 
tain parts. The dead weight of addi- 
tional billions poured out into greater 
unemployment compensation benefits 
and unnecessary public works would 
also be a damper on the natural ex- 
pansion of business toward a healthy 
peace time peak of production, con- 
sumption and employment. 
Connecticut did the impossible dur- 
ing the war. All indications point to a 
peace time performance comparable to 
war time despite the expansions in the 
Mid-west, Far-west and South. 
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According to J. A. Krug, Chair- 
man, War Production Board, ‘The use 
of wage-incentive plans, applied 
through the cooperative effort of man- 
agement and labor, has been one of 
the most effective, though one of the 
most undramatic, factors in making 
possible the fourfold increase in 
monthly war production which took 
place during the 3-year period between 
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December, 1941, and December, 1944. 
The enormous increase in labor pro- 
ductivity which has marked America’s 
industrial role in the war is estimated 
to have raised our output per worker 
between 30 and 35 per cent above 
the level of labor productivity which 
prevailed in 1940.” These words were 
included in the introductory state- 
ment of the booklet entitled ‘““A Hand- 
book on Wage Incentive Plans” com- 
piled by the Management Consultant 
Division of the War Production 
Board, which has been made available 
to thousands of war plants, and its 
advice utilized by hundreds to in- 
crease production as much as 40 per 
cent while increasing wages up to 20 
per cent and reducing cost 10 to 15 
per cent. 

If these wage incentive plans made 
possible such outstanding war produc- 
tion peaks at lower costs while raising 
income of workers, it is only logical 
to consider the adoption of properly 
worked out incentive plans to accom- 
plish a similar result in peace time. 
More goods. Less cost. Higher income 
for workers. An upward spiral of con- 
sumption. These are the four steps to 
national economic health. By the same 
token higher wage rates for mass pro- 
duction called for by many unwise 
elements of labor and political groups 
as well as some members of the clergy, 
can only lead to disaster which would 
spell the end of “freedom of oppor- 
tunity” in America. 

This little book on wage study plans 
compiled under the direction of J. W. 
Nickerson, former superintendent of 
Cheney Brothers Company of Man- 
chester, one-time director of the War 
Production Board’s Management Con- 
sultant Division, and now engaged in 
management consultation work with 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard Company of 
Boston and New York, is available 
free of charge upon request of this 
department of Connecticut Industry, 
or the Association headquarters, both 
at 436 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Leading chapters in the 
booklet are: 

Why Wage Incentive Plans? De- 
velopment of Plans; Wage Incentives 
in General; Types of Wage Incentive 
Payment; Incentive Wages for In- 
direct Workers; Guiding Principles for 
Wage Incentive Plans; Results; Pit- 
falls; “Tight” and “Loose” Standards; 
Changing the Production Standards; 
Need for Industrial Engineering; 
Wartime Use of Nonengineered Plans. 

It seems apparent that since Con- 
necticut has gone through a good 


“course of sprouts” on production 
short cuts during the war, and since 
production can only be increased dur- 
ing peacetime by a similar increase in 
consumption, sales and more sales are 
an absolute “must.” They and they 
alone set high levels of employment 
which industry, business and the pub- 
lic want to sustain a robust economy. 
But no such sustained production will 
“just happen.” It must be planned. 
Careful market research, establish- 
ment of fair dealer policies, and care- 
ful training of expertly selected sales 
representatives are all required to 
make high sales goals possible. The sales 
force must also be backed up by ad- 
vertising and sales promotion litera- 
ture as well as by fair profit margins 
and a sensible home office credit policy. 
Where companies do not have the man 
power to do proper sales training or 
market research studies, they should 
employ competent assistants from the 
ranks of recognized management 
counsel just as they sought the assist- 
ance of that counsel during war time 
as well as the assistance of subcon- 
tractors. Speed is of the essence. Those 
who get organized first will have the 
edge on their competitors. Speed also 
may be the difference between a 
healthy business and ultimate liquida- 
tion. 

Understanding is a big word in the 
vocabulary of private business today. 
It must have it among the rank and 
file of its employees from top to bot- 
tom. It must have it among all groups 
in its own community as well as among 
all prospective customers, customers 
and local, state and federal govern- 
ment. It is the priceless ingredient of 
human relations which must act as a 
balance wheel to control scientific 
progress if we are to prove once and 
for all that free men understanding 
each other can far outstrip men work- 
ing under the dictates of a state. 


This understanding means more 
than publicity in the press and over 
the radio—more than advertising your 
policies—both of which are needed. 
Management must take an active part 
in contributing to the welfare of its 
own community, its industry, state, 
and the nation. Without such under- 
standing created by the enlightened 
selfish leadership of business men, 
free enterprise and democratic govern- 
ment will cease to exist in America 
as it has done in practically all other 
countries of the world. Labor and 
political leaders can likewise wreck 
our free economy through unwise acts 
based upon unenlightened selfishness. 
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YOU WILL WANT 
TO ATTEND 
THE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


and 


Reconversion Conference 
OF 


THE MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 
OF CONNECTICUT, INC. 


ON 


October 17, 1945 


Time — 2:30 P. M. 
Place — THE STATE ARMORY 
City — NEW HAVEN 


You will meet most 
of Connecticut industry 
THERE 


THE 
PERSONNEL 
LABORATORY 


17 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW VYORK. (7, NWN. Y. 


invites your inquiries re- 
garding its services cover- 
ing all phases of personnel 
administration, evaluation 
and development. 


© Aptitude Testing 
@ Personnel Evaluation 


© Foreman Policy Man- 
uals 


© Employee Manuals 

© Employee Magazines 
@ Merit Rating Plans 
© Suggestion Systems 
© Attitude Surveys 

© Employee Counseling 


@Supervisory Training 





EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 
Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY 
CONNECTICUT MANU FAC- 
TURER. Some time ago Governor 
Baldwin asked a special committee to 
make recommendations as to how the 
Inter-American Division of the Con- 
necticut Development Commission 
could be most helpful to Connecticut 
manufacturers interested in foreign 
trade and how best to develop mar- 
kets for them. The following men 
made up that special committee: L. B. 
Hough, V. P., Collins Company, Col- 
linsville; H. F. Beebe, Foreign Trade 
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THERE ARE MANY GOOD REASONS 
FOR RESUMING ADVERTISING BE- 
FORE YOUR SALES ORGANIZATION 
IS REBUILT... AND ONE OF THEM 


IS TO HELP YOU REBUILD IT... 










INC. 
MEMBER AMERICAN 
SB, ASSOCIATION OF 

SY ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Consultant, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven; F. D. 
Lehn, Assistant Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Underwood Corp., New York; 
H. D. Rolph, Director of Export 
Sales, The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford; C. E. Sutter, Export 
Manager, The J. B. Williams Co., Glas- 
tonbury; E. B. Tracy, Export Mana- 
ger, American Brass Co., Waterbury; 
H. W. French, Vice President, The 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport; H. A. Highman, United 
Air Lines; W. Adam Johnson, Mana- 














220 EAST 42 STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ger, Hartford Cooperative Office of 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Hart- 
ford. Among other suggestions this 
committee recommended to the Gov- 
ernor that a directory of Connecticut 
products be developed which could 
be distributed to Latin America. They 
further suggested that the directory 
be printed in color in both Portuguese 
and Spanish, and that it be distributed 
to bona fide merchants, importers, and 
dealers in the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

On August 25th, Governor Bald- 
win took a step toward the fulfillment 
of the recommendation made by the 
committee when he addressed all 
manufacturers of the state asking 
them whether they were interested in 
being listed at no cost to them, in 
such a directory, for foreign distribu- 
tion. 

Governor Baldwin’s letter read in 
part: “If we are to make full use of 
our industrial facilities which have 
been so tremendously expanded by the 
war, and thereby maintain full em- 
ployment for Connecticut workers, it 
will be necessary for many of our 
manufacturers to expand their mar- 
kets by allocating at the outset a part 
of their peacetime production for for- 
eign trade.” 

It has long been foreseen and now 
becomes more apparent that the “new 
industry” which is expected to build 
United States prosperity in postwar 
years, will be the export industry. 
Most forward-looking executives are 
giving serious consideration to filling 
the great markets outside the bounda- 
ries of the United States. This’ realiza- 
tion of the importance of foreign 
trade is the background for much of 
the official planning in Washington. 

The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion like the War Production Board 
has greatly eased the export controls 
in effect during the war. 

Some actions taken by Congress 
during the past few months also point 
the finger to export trade. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act has been extended for three years 
and additional power granted to re- 
duce tariffs 50% below 1945. 

The Export-Import Bank has $2,- 
800,000,000 more of lending authority 
granted to it by Congress. 

The Johnson Act, which barred new 
loans to nations defaulting on old 
loans, is now repealed for all such 
nations that become members of the 
World Bank and Monetary Fund. This, 
of course, includes Russia, Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium. 
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The World Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion has been approved. Up to $7,915,- 
000,000 can be loaned or guaranteed 
by this bank under its grant. 

Lend-Lease has been discontinued 
but a new system of loans allowing 30 
years of repayment has been proposed 
by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and has already been accepted by 
some 20 countries. 

The passage of all of these measures 
clearly indicates that the United 
States has become aware of its new 
world leadership role and that it ex- 
pects to exercise that leadership by do- 
ing business on an international basis. 
As a means of implementing this na- 
tionwide program every Connecticut 
manufacturer now has an opportunity 
to put his name and products before 
the buyers of Latin America through 
the offer of Governor Baldwin. 

The job of preparing the directory 
of Connecticut manufacturers has 
been given by Governor Baldwin to 
the Connecticut Development Com- 
mission. Fred Grimley, Director of the 
Inter-American Division of the De- 
velopment Commission, will be in 
charge of the publication. 


x*k 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY of Meriden has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. 


James Buckley as manager of the Ex- 
port Sales Department. Mr. Buckley 
has been engaged in exporting for 
many years. He will make his head- 


quarters at the International Silver 
Company’s sales offices, 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

xk 


FOREIGN TRADE INSTITUTES. 
Because of the great success of the 
Foreign Trade Institute inaugurated 
last Spring in Hartford under sponsor- 
ship of the Association, the State De- 
velopment Commission and under the 
direction of James Dorsey, Director 
of Distributive Education for the 
State Department of Education, ad- 
ditional classes are to be given this 
year in Norwalk, Waterbury, New 
Haven, Bridgeport and Hartford. 

Mr. Herbert F. Beebe, former Ex- 
port Manager of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company of New 
Haven, will be the professor in charge 
of all the courses but the instructing 
will be done by the following export 
executives: 

New Haven—Harold G. Farwell, 


(Continued on page 43) 


Have 


you thought of a wage 


incentive for your clerical 
employees? 


PURPOSE: 


EXAMPLE: 


Such 


inent 





To balance jobs and increase productivity. 
- To reduce cost. 

To solve the manpower problem. 

To reduce turnover and absenteeism. 

To maintain or increase take-home wages 


in returning to a 40-hour week. 


a plan is operating successfully at a prom- 
manufacturing company in Hartford, 


Connecticut. 


Last 


May their clerical workers requested an 


increase of some sort to correspond to the shop 
incentive. Their record of measurement factors 
was excellent and within a month our engineer, 
assisted by their staff, had presented a plan to 
the War Labor Board. Its effective date was 


July 
RESULTS: 


CALL: 





Boston 


Bigelow, 


1, 1945. 


Overtime reduced immediately. 


Productivity increased 14% during first 
week. 


A reduction in clerical cost. 


An increase in take-home money for less 
working hours. 


Greater flexibility in transfer of work be- 
tween departments. 


An increase in morale and teamwork of 
employees. 


Write or phone Connecticut Industry, Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut for the 
name of this company, whose officials will be 
glad to give details of the plan. 


Get in touch with J. W. Nickerson, 46 Moun- 
tain View Drive, West Hartford, Connecticut— 
Telephone 32-6665. Without any obligation, 
he’d be glad to call and see whether some such 
plan would fit into your picture. 





Kent, Willard and Company 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
. New York 


















































TRANSPORTATION 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 


SUBSTITUTION OF REFRIG- 
ERATOR CARS FOR BOX CARS: 
—Service Order No. 104 was revised, 
effective August 1, 1945, and carries 
an expiration date of April 1, 1946. 
Since the original order was author- 
ized, shippers have been urged to use 
refrigerator cars in substitution for 
box cars on shipments destined to the 
states of Montana, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, New Mexico and states west 
thereof. 

The order provides for the use af 
not more than three refrigerator cars 
in lieu of each box car ordered, sub- 
ject to the carload minimum weight, 
which would have applied if the ship- 


EAST HAMPTON 


ment had been loaded in a box car. 

On shipments on which the car- 
load minimum weight varies with the 
size of the car, provision is made for 
furnishing two refrigerator cars in 
lieu of one box car not longer than 
40’7” and three refrigerator cars will 
be furnished in lieu of one box car 
ordered of a length over 40’7” but 
not over 50’7”. In both instances the 
applicable carload minimum weight 
will be that which would have applied 
if the shipment had been loaded in a 
box car the size ordered. 

In an effort to stimulate the use of 
refrigerator cars, the Office of Defense 
Transportation issued a permit, effec- 


e CONNECTICUT 


We’re Ready For Your Post-War Plans 


There are few box problems we 


haven't met and solved in the past 
73 years. Send us yours. With the 


war over, it’s full steam ahead now! 


CARPENTER-HAYES 


e PHONE EAST HAMPTON 179 
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tive August 1, allowing the use of 
refrigerator cars for the shipment of 
not less than five tons of merchandise 
freight to points in the west outlined 
above. é 

As long as the box car shortage con- 
tinues, it would be very helpful if 
shippers who could conveniently make 
use of the refrigerator cars would in- 
dicate their willingness to do so in 
ordering cars placed for loading. 


x*e* 


HOUSE LAND GRANT BILL:— 
It is expected that action on the Boren 
Land Grant Repeal Bill, H. R. 694, 
which was passed by the House on 
May 4, will be taken by the Senate 
some time this fall. The Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee voted 
unanimously to report this bill favor- 
ably with an amendment which pro- 
vided that the bill will take effect: 
“ninety days after the date of the ces- 
sation of hostilities in the war with 
Japan, as proclaimed by the President 
or declared by concurrent resolution 
of the two Houses of Congress, which- 
ever is the earlier: Provided, however, 
that any travel or transportation con- 
tracted for prior to such effective date 
shall be paid for at the rate, fare or 
charge in effect at the time of enter- 
ing into such contract.” 

When enacted and signed by the 
President, it will permit the railroads, 
as explained in the Senate Committee 
report, “to collect their regular tariff 
charges on all government traffic ex- 
cept as negotiations may result in low- 
er charges under Section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” A similar 
measure had been repeatedly blocked 
in the Senate although passed by the 
House on several occasions. The pros- 
pects are very encouraging for favor- 
able action by the Senate in the present 
session. 


xk * 


RAILROADS PROPOSE EXTEN- 
SION OF SUSPENSION PERIOD 
IN EX PARTE 148:—Attorneys 
for principal railroads of the country 
have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a document in 
which they consent to the entry by 
the Commission of an order extend- 
ing for such further period as it may 
see fit the suspension of the increases 
of rates that were in effect from 
March 18, 1942 to May 14, 1943 and 
have since been under suspension, the 
last deferment having been until Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. The railroads give as 
the reason for their consent “the pres- 











ent great uncertainty as to the condi- 
tions which these railroads may have 
to face in the near future.” 


x wee 


CODE OF PRACTICES ADOPT- 
ED ON NEW YORK CITY PIER 
TRAFFIC:—Following a number of 
meetings between representatives of 
motor carriers and steamship lines 
serving New York City, a code of 
practices was adopted and became 
operative on July 23. The code con- 
stitutes a step in the direction of 
reaching some agreement concerning 
the handling of shipments between 
motor carriers and steamship lines, 
which have been the subject of con- 
troversy due to delays that have been 
incurred on the part of the motor 
carriers. 


Among the more important provi- 
sions of the code are the following: 


1. A single shipment weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds will be accepted 
without any requirement that it be 
segregated for the various ports of call. 
However, if several shipments weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 pounds each are 
involved, all of such shipments, with 
a single exception, must be “ported.” 


2. Motor carriers will not be re- 
quired to pile shipments higher than 
the height of a man. 


3. Freight will be made available 
to trucks at the tailboard on import 
trafic and received by the steamship 
at the truck tailboard on export traf- 
fic. 





4. A memorandum will be given 
the truckmen covering part-lot de- 
liveries or pick-ups. 


§. Checkers will be required to com- 
plete checking any particular truck 
before being transferred to other 
work, 


6. The five-day free-time period will 
be extended when freight is not avail- 


able. 


7. Hours for receiving and deliver- 
ing cargo on piers will be observed 
uniformly from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Monday through Friday inclusive and 
8 a. m. to 11 a. m. on Saturday. 


xk k 


CARRIER LIABLE FOR DEATH 
OF UNAUTHORIZED RIDER:— 
It has been ruled by the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors that, al- 
though a “rider” transported by a 
truck driver in violation of company 
instructions and Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations is legally a 
“trespasser,” the company is never- 
theless liable if the rider is killed in 
an accident. 


The court, in sustaining a $6,500 
judgment for death of a New York 
woman in a truck accident in this 
state, re-emphasized the Connecticut 
doctrine that “every man who prefers 
to manage his affairs through others 
remains bound to so manage them that 
third persons are not injured by any 
breach of legal duty on the part of 
such others while they are engaged 
upon his business and within the scope 
of their authority.” 










Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 
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THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
IN 
WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
JOB EVALUATION 
PLANT LAYOUT 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ARCHIE WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 
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PHOTO RETOUCHING 
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E get an inkling of what a 
tremendous transportation 
job is involved in shifting 


from European to Pacific war zones 
when we learn that more than 8,000,- 
000 tons of cargo ships and 200,- 
000 tons of railroad freight were 
shifted in mid-trip by the Army 
alone from May 2d to May 10th to 
stop the flow of ordnance and sup- 
plies to Europe. 89 ships were called 
back from mid-ocean by radio. Thir- 
teen ships, fully loaded, were held at 
our ports and then diverted to the 
Pacific. The Eastern railroads stopped 
in transit over 700,000 freight cars. 


OVER THE DESK 


AND 


ON THE ROAD 


Cc. L. EYANSON 
Secretary 





Did you know that the number of 
employees engaged in manufacturing 
in Connecticut continued the decline 
that started in June, 1943—dropping 
from 429,300 in April to 422,100 in 
May? The principal drop of 5,700 
occurred in the manufacture of dur- 
able goods as the result of cutbacks. 
These and other facts are contained 
in Statistical Bulletin No. 1, issued 
by the Employment Security Division. 
This series of bulletins, of which the 
current one is the first, should be help- 
ful to manufacturers in their prognos- 
tications. 

It breaks down the figures by indus- 
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tries and classifies as to males and 
females. Payroll changes and hours 
worked, as well as average weekly 
wages and average hours worked, are 
likewise broken down. You can be 
put on the mailing list to receive this 
series by writing to us or to Jim Gra- 
ham, executive director of the Divi- 
sion. 


xk k 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., writes a 
letter to ex-Postmaster Frank C. 
Walker: “Through careful and pru- 
dent management of the postal rev- 
enues and expenditures you handed 
over a net surplus of $169,174,- 
319.64.” 

He didn’t say anything about the 
mail users handing over to the Honor- 
able Frank all that dough in increased 
postage rates—it’s about time for a 
reduction. Industry’s catalogue mail- 
ing bill runs into real figures. 


* 2 @ 


Here’s one for the record. The OPA 
issued an order that a certain percent- 
age of steers of any herd must be re- 
tained for breeding purposes. We all 
know that it wasn’t Chester Bowles 
who wrote that one. He’s a Connect- 
icut farmer and knows that a steer may 
have pride of ancestry but no hope 
of posterity. 


x kk 


When we came to page 7848 of 
the ‘Federal Register,” we, as a grand- 
father, were delighted to note that 
over his signature J. Joseph Whelan, 
recording secretary of the War Pro- 
duction Board, offered priority assist- 
ance to diaper service laundries. “‘J. 


Joseph” has the right idea! 
x kek 


We were in Ohio a short time ago 
and had a talk-fest with one of the 
prominent manufacturers out there 
who is engaged in war work both for 
the Army and the Navy. He had some 
amusing stories to tell about some of 
the commissioned inspectors. On one 
occasion, it developed that a bottle- 
neck resulted because of the slowness 
of commissioned inspectors in the 
“government cage” of the plant. My 
friend went personally to inquire the 
reason and was told by the first lieu- 
tenant in charge that the company 
had not supplied him with all the 
necessary gauges. The head of the plant 
looked over the inspection operations 
and could see no deficiency. However, 
the lieutenant promptly pointed to a 
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column on the inspection sheet and 
stated that there was no gauge for that 
section. The column was headed “‘Vis- 
ual Inspection.” 

Then there was the overly officious 
ensign who was sent to the plant in 
charge of a box containing thousands 
of an extremely small part to be used 
in an aircraft assembly. The ensign 
upon arrival insisted upon a separate, 
locked and guarded store-room to 
house this 36” x 6” x 6” case. His next 
demand was for a storeroom clerk. In 
six weeks, when the small part was 
needed, the head of the plant, out of 
curiosity, took the signed order from 
the ensign to the store-room and de- 
livered it to the clerk, but was in- 
formed that the requisition was not 
properly signed. He returned it to the 
ensign for correction, saying: “Your 
subordinate tells me that this requisi- 
tion is improperly prepared.” The 
seated ensign raised himself to his full 
height and replied indignantly: “I'll 
have you understand I am the subor- 
dinate and will take orders from no 


>” 


one. 


x kk 


OPA under MPR 188, amendment 
63, has called for samples on about 
everything under the sun. They re- 
cently made such a call for samples 
of all grades of pillows. A congress- 
man from Mississippi opined, “At 
last OPA is seeing the handwriting 
on the wall.” He speculated that they 
wanted pillow samples so as to pave 
the streets outside of the Federal Of- 
fice Building for easy landing purposes 
when the bureaucrats are finally tossed 
out!! 


x kk 


Director of Labor Wilson R. Buie, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has issued supplement 47 con- 
cerning “workers engaged in perform- 
ing general farm labor throughout the 
year on wheat, pea and hay farms and 
in summer, fallow tractor driving 
during wheat and dry pea harvesting 
season and in harvesting dry peas in 
non-irrigated areas in certain counties 
in Oregon.” The gentleman stipulates 
that “truck drivers, feeder tenders, 
sack jiggers and all other wheat and 
dry pea harvest labor—$10 a day and 
board.” That is real money. 

We remember our pay of $30 a 
month and board and our bed was the 
hay loft. The board was good but we 
wager the hours were probably twice 
as long as the Oregon pea jigger’s. We 
used to keep going about 14 hours a 
day. 






PERSONNEL PLACEMENTS 


Qualified Men 


for 
Executive, supervisory, 
technical and other 


specialized positions. 


SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL REGISTRY, INC. 
H. P. Trevenfels, Gen. Mgr. 
15 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


Tel. 2-6709 


HOUSEKEEPERS FOR INDUSTRY 


WASTE MATERIALS 


Waste Paper—All Grades—Rags—New 
Cloth Cuttings—All Grades 


Cancellations — Inventories — Then comes 
House Cleaning. 


Obsolete forms and containers left over 
from war production. 


Use our services to clear your plant and 
offices of these materials. 


Keep your space free for storage of essen- 
tial peace time goods. 


Most waste materials have a definite com- 
mercial value. 


Our service may create a monetary gain 
to you. 


CONTINUE YOUR CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I. Hershman & Co., Inc. The A. C. Loveland Co. 
153 Minor St. 340 No. Front St. 
New Haven Hartford 
Phone 5-4177 Phone 2-0283 


























































QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 





NUMBER of questions have 
A: up recently under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act con- 
cerning the time which must be con- 
sidered as working time when an em- 
ployee is injured on the job and sent 
to the plant hospital for medical treat- 
ment. The Wage and Hour Division 
has recently issued formal interpreta- 
tions to the following effect: 
“Generally, where an employee is 
injured while working for his employ- 
er, time spent during working hours 
in receiving medical attention from 
his employer’s doctor or in waiting for 
such attention is considered as time 
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10 North Main St., West Hartford 7, Conn. — Phone 3-4207 


Counsel 


spent in employment for purposes of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and is 
compensable. However, where * * * 
the injured employee continues to re- 
ceive medical attention in the plant 
hospital subsequent to diagnosis of in- 
jury of such severity as to prevent the 
employee’s return to work, the above 
rule does not apply and time spent in 
the hospital subsequent to the deter- 
mination of the employee’s inability to 
return to work is not considered hours 
of employment. * * * You will also 


note that the general rule is limited to 
time spent during working hours. In 
other words, if the injured employee 
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is held over beyond his regular shift 
for any reason, he is not entitled to be 
paid for that portion of the time spent 
in receiving medical attention which 
is not within his regular working 
hours. 

“* * * The rules above stated with 
respect to injuries suffered during 
working hours are equally applicable 
in a situation * * * where the em- 
ployee suddenly becomes ill during 
working hours with an attack of ap- 
pendicitis.” 


xk * 


Another important ruling under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was recent- 
ly handed down by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for this circuit to the ef- 
fect that a release in the nature of 
accord and satisfaction is not a pro- 
tection to the employer unless the 
dispute arose out of a question of fact, 
such as the amount of labor actually 
performed. The Court held that if 
there were a dispute concerning the 
amount of labor actually performed, 
the parties might work out a fair ad- 
justment of the dispute and a release 
under such circumstances might be 
binding on the employee. However, a 
disagreement as to the legal interpreta- 
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tion of the act depending on the na- 
ture of the employer’s business, and 
whether the particular type of work 
was covered, apparently will not be 
considered a dispute which will justify 
paying the employee less than the over- 
time pay plus liquidated damages. 
(Gangi v. D. A. Schulte, Inc. CCA 
2, 7/20/45, reversing 53 F. Supp. 
44.) 


co 


x kk 


The relaxation and removal of gov- 
ernment controls instills the refresh- 
ing sensation of a new freedom, a new 
independence. It creates a strong de- 
sire to advance and expand in the ac- 
ceptance of complete responsibility for 
progressive activity. It must be some- 
what the same feeling a parolee under- 
goes upon being released after long 
confinement. It is undoubtedly some- 
what the same sensation our millions 
of service men and women will feel 
upon being released from the rigid 
‘ military discipline enforced during al- 
most four years of war. At first it is 
hard to comprehend. Regulation and 
regimentation have become so much a 
part of our lives we are apt to look 
for them. We hesitate to exercise the 
full enjoyment of this release from 
meticulous supervision. Nevertheless, 
we must soon accustom ourselves to 
our previous fundamental appreciation 
of the right to do as we please so 
long as we do not interfere with an- 
other’s right to do likewise. There is 
some danger of our acquiescence in 
the continuation of those few regula- 
tions and controls which have been 
so well advertised as necessary by an 





all-enveloping government as to cause 
us to accept the assertion that they 
are, to some extent, permanently de- 
sirable. Paternalism and administrative 
regulation on the part of government 
must be continually opposed. What- 
ever we might feel about the desir- 
ability of complete submission to gov- 
ernmental regulation during time of 
war, it is so foreign to the funda- 
mental concept of our Nation and so 
much opposed to the previous freedom 
which built our Nation, we should 
always be on the alert for encroach- 
ments. 


The term “‘emergency” has become 
a by-word in our Nation’s legislative 
halls and executive offices. Whatever 
is done to destroy individual initiative 
and individual freedom is somehow 
apparently justified under the guise 
of a perpetual state of “emergency.” 
Although it might be debatable wheth- 
er we may consider any particular 
period “normal,” it is unquestionable 
that we may not consider a transi- 
tional stage an “emergency.” 


We are now in such a transition 
period and on the threshold of one of 
the most favorable eras of our exist- 
ence. Every effort should be made to 
oppose any type of governmental 
supervision, regimentation, or admin- 
istrative encroachment. Such maneu- 
vers stifle individuality, stifle initia- 
tive, and destroy privately operated 
business. 


There is now no “emergency.” We 
must actively and optimistically cope 
with current problems on the assump- 
tion that an “emergency” will never 
again be with us. 





NEW PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 


with many years of experience in 
the design of diversified products 
and now residing in eastern Con- 
necticut would be interested in 
inquiries from small 


Manufacturing Plants 


with reference to the 


DESIGN AND PLANNING OF NEW PRODUCTS 
TO SUIT AVAILABLE EQUIPMENT OR TO 
REDESIGN YOUR REGULAR PRODUCTS TO 
ADD TO THEIR SALES APPEAL 


Retainer fee or job basis 


Address: PW 1436 


The Manufacturers Association of 
Conn., Inc., 436 Capitol Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





MACHINE DESIGN 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, TOOLS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


WESTCOTT & MAPES, wc, 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





N July the index of general busi- 

ness activity in Connecticut de- 

clined for the fourth consecutive 
month to an estimated 52% above 
normal. The July decrease, although 
not quite as great as that of the pre- 
ceding month, nevertheless reflects a 
substantial loss in employment as 
a result of war contract cancella- 
tions and cutbacks. In addition to 
a reduction in the employment in- 
dex there were decreases in the in- 
dices of manhours, rail tonnage and 
cotton mill activity. The remaining 
component of the general index, con- 
struction, rose slightly from the June 
level. The United States index of in- 
dustrial activity also fell off in July 
for the fourth successive month to an 
estimated 38.5% above normal. De- 
creases were indicated in miscellaneous 
freight car loadings, electric power 
production, steel output and lumber 
production. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Connecticut declined in 
July to an estimated 49.5% above 
normal. This is the sixth consecutive 
drop in the employment index, which 
is now eight percentage points below 
the January level. Reductions, which 
were gradual during the winter 
months, have been on the increase 
since the war in Europe drew to a 
close. With July figures partially esti- 





Pacific Coast wholesaler and 


exporter with offices in Mex- 
ico, Australia and Philippines 
desires to contact manufac- 
turers for distribution of their 
post-war products. Best fi- 
nancial references. 

Address 

BOX NO. SA-9 


Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 


Hartford : - - Connecticut - 


mated, reports covering some 200 
plants in ten Connecticut cities show 
a decrease in employment of approxi- 
mately 10% between January and 
July of this year. The situation as it 
pertained to certain of the larger cities, 
all of which reflected noticeable de- 
clines, was as follows: Bridgeport 9%, 
Bristol 14%, Hartford 11%, Meri- 
den 10%, New Britain 9%, New 
Haven 8%, Stamford 5% and Water- 
bury 14%. 

The July index of manhours worked 
in Connecticut factories fell off sharp- 
ly to an estimated 82.8% above nor- 
mal. This drop of 12.5 percentage 
points from the June standing repre- 
sents the largest decline for any one 
month since August of last year. The 
manhour index is now approximately 
87 points below the wartime high 
reached two years ago, July 1943, and 
is lower than at any time since April 
1941. The current decrease in man- 
hours is due in part to the continued 
decline in employment and a slight 
reduction in average hours worked per 
employee. In addition, a noticeable 
loss in manhours for July resulted 
from the closing of several plants in 
the State for vacation periods. An- 
nouncements have already been made 
by many large Connecticut con- 
cerns to the effect that plants will be 
closed for periods of ten days or more 
while inventories are taken and pro- 
duction schedules are being revised. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
fell off in July to 36% above normal. 
Although low for this year the freight 
index is about 7 percentage points 
above the corresponding month of last 
year. With one exception all stations 
reported less tonnage shipped in July 
than in the preceding month. Accord- 
ing to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, rail traffic, both passenger 
and freight, is expected to continue 
heavy for several months. 

In July the index of construction 
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work in progress was estimated at 
72.7% below normal. The construc- 
tion index reached its lowest wartime 
level in February of this year when 
the standing was 78.5% below nor- 
mal. Since then the index has risen 
gradually to its present position as 
both residential and non-residential 
building contracts increased slightly. 
Several important construction pro- 
jects have been announced to begin 
when remaining wartime restrictions 
are removed and as soon as materials 
and supplies again become available. 

Since the surrender of Japan several 
Government agencies have issued 
statements concerning their programs 
for the postwar period. Among the 
more important reports was the one 
released by the Director of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion which out- 
lined the general policies to be followed 
in the shift of the country’s economy 
from war to peace. Some of the items 
contained in this report which will 
have an important bearing on Con- 
necticut business and industry during 
the transition period are as follows: 
(1) All military contracts are being 
terminated immediately except those 
required for experimental and develop- 
mental purposes and for the mainten- 
ance and supply of the armed forces; 
(2) Demobilization from the armed 
services will return at least 7,000,000 
men to civilian life within the next 
year; (3) All controls over manpower 
are to be removed and the compulsory 
forty-eight hour week ended at once; 
(4) Many production and distribution 
controls will be removed at.once, only 
those will remain in force which are 
essential for expediting production, 
breaking bottlenecks, preventing in- 
ventory hoarding, and assuring eco- 
nomic stabilization; (5) Price ceilings 
on materials and products which re- 
main seriously short are to be main- 
tained as a barrier against inflation; 
(6) Wage stabilization is to be con- 
tinued, but permission will be granted 
for voluntary wage raises provided 
they do not necessitate an increase in 
price ceilings; (7) Legislative enact- 
ments which are considered necessary 
by the Administration to speed recon- 
version include increased unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, revision 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
increase minimum wages, tax program 
to stimulate production and to main- 
tain markets, appropriations for the 
planning and execution of public 
works and retention of the United 
States Employment Service during the 
transition period. 















IT’S MADE 





IN CONNECTICUT 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 
‘Kading Machines 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 


craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (heliconters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 

tucl pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 

Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 

Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 

Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircratt Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 

Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 


New Haven 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 


Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 

Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 

and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 

Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies, Small 

The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfe Co Middletown 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equ'pment 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Automotive Tools 

Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

The Watertown Mfg Co Watertown 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 

Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 
Bearings Corp (ball and 
Stamford 

Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 

The Gong Bell Mfg Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co 

The Russell Mfg Co 

The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) 


Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann i 
roller) 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 
Aircraft 


Goe W Fleming Co Wallingford 


Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 


shipping containers) Portland 
Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 

New Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Rridgenort Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


The Heminway Corporation 


Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
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« Waterbury 


Middletown 


(Advertisement) 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturin; Co 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
The Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


Middletown 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
rooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Vee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Butt Mtg Co Danielson 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fastened) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, non-metallic 
Sheathed) Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Brtiain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 


New London 
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Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Natugatuck 

Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 

The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Edcan Laboratories South Norwalk 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 


Hartford 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

(Paper) Mystic 
Conculting Engineers 

The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Contract Machining 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company 


Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 


Branford 


blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 

Durham 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 

and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute os 


Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 

The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 

Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 

Cutters 

The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 

single os duplex) Mystic 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 





Delayed Action Mechanisms 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Bridgeport 


ee Corporation 


The Soundscriber Corporation New Haven 


Die Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 


Die: 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co 141 Beowery St 
New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics 
and die castings) Hartford 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Easterm Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Draperies 


Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Foreing Co Plantsville 
Atwater = % Plantsville 
Capewell Mig Doaenee Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other — tools) 


ollinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
lectric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 
lectric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
lectric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 


Middletown 


New London 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


New Haven 
Electronics 


The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Arthur T Hatton & Company Hartford 
lectrot; 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 


mbalming Chemicals 


The Embalmers’ Supoly Co Westport 
nes 

Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
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Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Company 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G. E. Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
Felt—All Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C. H. Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Corporation (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers : 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Ins Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and _ industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
he American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Haven 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 


The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and Vacuum—re- 

cording automatic control) Waterbury 

Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 

(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 

special gauges) Hartford 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 

The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 

Gears and Gear Cutting 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 

The Gray Mfg Co (Zero Bevel) Hartford 
General Plating 

The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 

chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 

Glass Coffee Makers 

The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 

The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 
Greeting Cards 

A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 

faces, internal and speci 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
(Advt.) 


New Haven 
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Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and _ industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


orp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
The Driscoll Wire Compan 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Porcupine Compan Bridgeport 
The Stanley P Roc mal Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Harttord 
The tae Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Cor Bristol 
The A F Holden Company 52 Richards Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
ose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Hot Water Heaters Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes ; 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 
aterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Pritain 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 

Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


Danbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 
Shelton 


Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Gilman 


Shelton 
Manchester 


Bristol 


Shelton 


A W Flint Co 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlestcks) 


colonial 
Milford 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
eather Goods Trimmings 
The GE — Mfg Co ew Britain 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 


engravers, 
lithographers) 


New Haven 


Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Lac Waterbury 
Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Decshadon Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
orp New Britain 
The a Hardware Co Stamford 
ocks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold eee 
inery 


Stamford 
Hartford 


The Fenn Manufacturing Company 
(Special) Hartford 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) | 
ystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div Amercian Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (precision 
parts) Hartford 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (Special) 


Hartford 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel and 
rubber) Hartford 


Stamford 
Bridgeport 


cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 

Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, 
mers, auto repair tools) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 


Waterbury 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties . 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


New Haven 


(screw 
ham- 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Britain 
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Metal Stampings 

The Autoyre Co (Small) 

he Patent Button Co 

he Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H_ Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
Scovill Manuioution Company Waterbury 91 

Bottle Carriers 

The John P Manich Co 423-33 Chapel St 

Millboard New Haven 
Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Ids Watertown 


Mou 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (compression, 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
en-dovcane Metal Castings 
The Miller Company Meriden 
Milldale 


Oakdale 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


The Raybestos 
Inc (asbestos) 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Oil Burners 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) | 
Padlocks Bridgeport 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips : 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Parallel Tubes Mystic 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Pharmaceutical Specialties ™ystic 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) _ 

Phetes Bronze Ingot Meriden 

The Whipple an Choate Company Bridgeport 


Stamford 


New Haven 
Meriden 


Shelton 


Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 

Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 

Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Copper and 
Red Brass) Waterbury 91 

Pipe Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arm Mig Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 

lastics—Extruded 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Plastics—Moulders 

The Watertown Mfg Co Watertown 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for a 
Platers artford 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 


The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 


The Hartford Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester. 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 


The Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
Production Control Equipment 
Wassell Organization (Produc-liol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 


Quartz Crystals Waterbury 
Crystal Research l.aboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
The Vulcan Radiator Co (steel and copper) 
Railroad Equipment Hartford 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 


The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) ; 
Refractories Waterbury 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Desioupert 
The H P oe Company Hartford 
ets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron, Bridgeport 


Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 


Manchester 


Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 





Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubbber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


Safety Fuses New Haven 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


New Haven 


Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 

The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screws 


The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Screw Machines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” cgpackey) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterburv 91 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Sewing Machines 
The Geist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Winsted 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp, Manufacturing 
Division (Job and Production Runs) 
New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
' H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company . New Haven 
nals 
The H C Cook Co fe card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 


Smoke Stacks Waterbury 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 


Soa 
The J B Williams Co ‘Cndustrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S. Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
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Hartford 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Shelton 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Colling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 

Corp Bristo 


Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 

Springs—Wire 

The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewerv St New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel & rub- 


ber) Hartford 
Stampings 
The Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 


The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corn Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon nad 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


. Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
; Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation Stamford 
Stereotypes 


W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Structural Steel (Fabricated) 


New Haven 


The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 

Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tanks (Steel and Alloy) 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 


Jewett City 


Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 
Wm Johl Hanufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 


The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Timing Devices 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 

Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfe Co New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (special) 
Hartford 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven (Main Plant) 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and _ copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Turret Lathe Products 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Typewriters 


Norwalk 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 


Ventilating Systems 


New Haven 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 

The Charles Parker Co Meriden 

The Fenn Manufatcuring Company (Quick- 

Action Vises) Hartford 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 

Watches 


Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Welding 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (oil burner wicks) 


Middletown 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Wire Cable Fairfield 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


Wire Cloth East Hampton 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co Waterbury 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 

The Autoyre Co Oakville 
Wire Forms 

The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Brictol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 


Wiremolding Waterbury 91 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 


New Haven 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfe Co Bridgeport 
Woodwork 

C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 

woodwork) Hartford 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford © (jute carpet) Simsbury 
nc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 





EXPORT NEWS 


(Continued from page 31) 


Raybestos Manhattan Co., Stratford. 
Bridgeport—Oliver E. Nelson, Mgr., 
Foreign Trade Department, Olin In- 
dustries, Inc., New Haven. 
Norwalk—Harold W. French, Vice 
President, The Bridgeport Hardware 
Mfg. Company, Bridgeport. 
Waterbury—Anthony Bordes, Ex- 





port Manager, The Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport. 

Hartford—Verlin Wright, Presi- 
dent, Masten-Wright Company, New 
Haven. 

The courses are planned primarily 
for employees of export departments 
or for those companies who are just 
entering the export field. Each course 
consists of a series of weekly classes 
lasting for a period of ten weeks. The 
text books to be used will be “Export 
Selling—A Guide for Connecticut 
Manufacturers,” published by the As- 
sociation, and “Export and Import 
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Practice,” published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The Chambers of Commerce and 
local Manufacturers Associations in 
each of the cities are acting as co- 
sponsors. Special committees have been 
set up as advisors on the promotion 
of the courses. Chairmen of the com- 
mittees are as follows: Joseph Shaeffer, 
Waterbury; Harold G. Farwell, 
Bridgeport; Hans H. Bohlmann, New 
Haven; H. Ainslee Highman, Hart- 
ford. 

The courses started the last week 
in September. 







































































































































































































































































































PLANT MANAGER—SUPERINTENDENT. Seasoned executive experienced manufacture 
stampings; screw machine products; castings; forgings; dies; tools; lighting fixtures; electrical 
appliances and specialties; brass goods; hollowware; tableware; kitchenware cutlery; steel 
lockers; air conditioning units; electronic devices. Can establish training program for personnel 
including department heads, supervisors, foremen, set-up men and operators. Address P. W. 
No. 1432. 


CONSULTING SANITARY ENGINEER—Three years superintendent, Columbus Water 
Purification Plant; 12 years Chief Chemist, Sewage Testing Station, Milwaukee; 17 years Chief 
Engineer of the Connecticut State Water Commission; 3 years Research Chemist, Disposal 
of Trade Wastes, United Aircraft Corporation. Available to make studies and reports on man- 
agement of sewage, trade waste and water treatment. Will consider full or part time work 
for Connecticut manufacturing establishment or laboratory. Address P. W. No. 1433. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER—Experienced in revising or installing wage incentives that 
decrease unit cost and better personnel relations. Contract as resident engineer expected. Ad- 
dress P. W. No. 1434. 


FOR SALE—App. 5,000 Trays, both metal and wood, 21” long, 3%” wide, 21%” 


deep, 
handle on each end, partition running through center entire length. Address S. E. 734. 


FOR SALE—14,000 11% gearless pressure gauges, graduated 0° to 60° with a 4%” lower male 
connection—gauges have an unbreakable crystal. Address §. E. 742. 


FOR SALE—260,000 sheets 634,” x 10%” Grade A, Type 2 greaseproof paper. 106 rolls 
2%” Solseal waterproof paper tape. Address S. E. 744. 


WANTED—KM30-2M 2000-lb. Yale & Towne electric telescopic tilting fork truck com- 
plete with battery and battery chargers. Address S. E. 747. 


WANTED—<6 250 to 500 gallon Steel Rectangular Tanks for use in mixing lubricants. Ad- 
dress S. E. 763. 


WANTED—Connecticut manufacturing plant is seeking subcontracting work on a postwar 


product on a 2 or 3 year basis—company has complete equipment and engineering facilities. 
Address M. T. A. 267. 


AVAILABLE—14 milling machines open for subcontract war production work. Address 
M. T. A. 268. 


SMALL MANUFACTURER HAS OPEN FACILITIES in 
stamping and painting. Address M. T. A. 272. 


wiring, assembling, drilling, 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES AVAILABLE. Alll types of machine work, broaching, 
internal, external, and surface grinding, also sub-assemblies. Address M. T. A. 277. 


OPEN CAPACITY for plastic molding; also open capacity on power presses, blanking and 
forming. Address M. T. A. 279. 


WANTED—By Electrical Manufacturing Company a product to manufacture for postwar 
in addition to regular line. Address O. W. 12. 


BUSINESS INVESTMENT WANTED—Man seeks an opportunity to purchase small busi- 
ness, preferably metal or chemical manufacturing, or will consider investment in successful 
enterprise up to $50,000.00. Address O. W. 17. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES manufacturers’ agents, selling hardware and small tools, would 
like one or two good accounts—old firm, with fine reputation—aggressive in prosecution of 
business. Address §. A. 6. 


QUALIFIED VETERAN interested in representing manufacturers of electrical and mechani- 
cal equipment—additional lines are desired to add to present lines now represented in the 
Rocky Mountain States. Address S. A. 8. 


MANUFACTURER’S SALES AGENCY. Individual with broad manufacturing back- 
ground, product development, market research, advertising, and selling. Desires connection 
as agent for New England and New York City. Address S. A. 11. 


DRAFTSWOMAN—Mechanical Drafting position wanted by woman, 40, with 20 years ex- 
perience. Prefer small New England Town to industrial city. Experienced in power plant 
piping, machine parts assembly. Also familiar with ship drafting. Address P. W. 1435. 


TECHNICAL SALES EXECUTIVE—Experienced for home office managerial position or 
district manager—age 39—have extensive engineering education and active industrial sales 
connections in New England and Atlantic seaboard. Address PW 1437. 


CHIEF ENGINEER—with successful record of shop, inspection engineering, and executive 
experience chiefly with automotive and aircraft products is available immediately for responsible 
management assignment in moderate-size aggressive concern. Has excellent ability to analyze, 
organize, administer, and develop. Christian family man, 35. Prefer central Connecticut. Your 
confidence respected. Address PW 1438. 
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when this emblem of service 
walks into our plant... 


No matter where he has served, this is a man who 
may have used the equipment we have been building 
for the Armed Forces. We welcome his visit. 

If he wants a job, and we have one that he can 
fill, he will be given every possible consideration. 
We know that he will do the job well because we 
have already employed a substantial number of vet- 
erans of this war. Every one of them is making a 
real place for himself at Gray. 

If we have no job that he can fill, we'll spend 
enough time with him to find out where he should 
go for one. That’s the least any of us can do for the 


man behind that button. 





THE | COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS, President 


230 PARK AVE., NEWYORK 17,N.Y. 16 ARBOR ST., HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
MUrray Hill 3-9772 Harttord 3-5258 





















ais type 


of printing imaginable 
will be required for 
a successful change 
over from a war to 
a peace time economy. 


We are ready to assist. 
Re-conversion Aids 


| £ THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
are only as tar away 


Printers 


as your TELEPHONE DIRECTORY Qomantror> © conwecticur 


Scores of industrial materials and 
services are now listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your Telephone Directory. 
In these improved Yellow Pages,Con- 
necticut manufacturers can find the 
names of nearby out-of-town as well 
as local suppliers, for many are now 
listed, not only in their hometown 
directories, but in other Connecticut 


directories as well. 


Conversion to peacetime production 
is made easier and faster because 
these new listings in the Yellow 
Pages can help you locate — quickly 
and near at hand —the materials 


and equipment you need. 


UU a Oe Lists le eee ga 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. ¢ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Case, Locxwoop & Bratnaro Co. 
HartForpD [1945] ConneEcTICUT 
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